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. THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB AND THE 
PRESIDENT. 

REPORT of its Committee on Political Reform 
ii has been presented to the Union League Club in 
New York, reviewing the conduct of President CLEVE- 
LAND in regard to reform. The report declares sub- 
stantially, with the Reform League last summer, that 
this is not a civil service reform administration. It 
‘*submits facts to a candid world” which cannot be 
reconciled with fidelity to the principles of reform, 
and while there is much in the report to which we 
shall take exception as misleading, the report. itself, 
and the resolutions which it recommends, and which 
were unanimously adopted, are a striking illustration 
of the vitality of reform and its strong hold upon 
the public mind. . The report is intended, of course, 
as a party document. Its purpose is to represent the 
Republican party as the party of reform, and the 
. Democratic party as its enemy. The trouble with 
this enterprise is its impracticability. The Demo- 
eratic party is certainly not a reform party. But 
something more than that fact is necessary to estab- 
lish the reform character of the Republicans. Let us 
submit a few more facts to a candid world. 

The reform inaugurated by the Republicans con- 
sisted inethe establishment and enforcement of ex- 
uminations for 15,000 places, of certain excellent 
rules, and of laws against political assessments. This 
was an admirable work. It would not have been 
wise to try a more‘general scheme, and it was a not- 
able beginning of reform. But in passing the law 
and authorizing the rules the Democrats joined. The 
bill was passed in the Senate by a vote of 38 to 5, 
many Democrats voting for it. In the House it was 
put upon its passage by Mr. 8. 8S. Cox, a New York 
Democrat, and was passed by a vote of 155 to 45, Re- 
publicans and Democrats uniting in its passage. Un- 
doubtedly motives on both sides were mixed, and so 
also the report to the Union League Club is perhaps 
not the issue of pure zeal for reform. But the con- 
duct of Republican Representatives in the preceding 
session was significant. The annual address of the 
President of the National Reform League in 1883 
says, ‘* The record of proceedings upon this subject in 
the House of Representatives last summer is one of 
the most disgraceful passages in the historySof Con- 
gress.” President ARTHUR, however, was honorably 
faithful in the execution of the reform law which 
he had approved on the 7th of January, 1883. But 
beyond the limits of the law there was no pretence 
of observing its spirit. The Cabinet insisted on as 
many exceptions as possible from the examinations, 
and the range of the law was not extended. The 
“next year, in June, 1884, the Republican Conven- 
tion, after placing in its platform a declaration upon 
the subject entirely satisfactory to the friends of 
reform, nominated Mr. BLAINE. Every reasonable 
Republican will agree that this nomination was the 
great and essential act of the Convention. The res- 
olution was introduced precisely as drawn by the 
friends of reform, but the nomination showed how 
utterly unmeaning the resolution was. If Republi- 
can partisans quote the resolution of the last general 
council of the party as proof of its reform sentiment 
and purpose, we quote against it, and as completely 
disproving the sincerity of the declaration, the nomi- 
nation of Mr. BLAINE. Even the report of the Union 
League Club does not dare to represent Mr. BLAINE 
as in any sense a civil service reformer, nor does it 
venture to say that the Republican party in nomi- 
nating him proved itself to be in good faith and of 
resolute purpose a civil service reform party. Nor 
in its statement of facts has the report the candor to 
say that President CLEVELAND has not only done all 
that President ARTHUR did in enforcing the law and 


‘mention the question in its platform. 
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the examinations, but that he has not allowed its 


‘limits to be narrowed, has added various places in 


the departments, has included within it ten more 
post-offices, and has strengthened and improved the 
rules. 

While the Democratic pressure upon the President 
has been enormous, what sympathy or support has he 
received in the contest with hisown party from Repub- 
lican friends of reform ? None whatever. Republican 
Senators have openly said that they did not object to 
his making spoils of the service, but that they did ob- 
ject to what they called his hypocrisy, while the Repub- 
lican Senate, with the evidence before it, has confirmed 
the worst nominations, like that of THOMAS, thus 
sharing the responsibility of the Executive, and delib- 
erately degrading the public service merely for a 
party advantage. The report omits also all mention of 
such facts as that one of the ablest Republican leaders, 
Mr. SHERMAN, in his speech of a year ago, in which 
he states the real issues before the country, makes no 
allusion whatever to civil service reform, and that the 
Republican Convention of Ohio, the first great State 
Convention of the Presidential year, does not even 
Moreover, if 
the Republican leaders in New York, from Mr. PLATT 
down, are in any sense whatever civil service reform- 
ers, it is a fact which has hitherto been withheld from 
publicity. The truth is, as we have often said, that 
while there are unquestionably more Republicans 
than Democrats who are sincere friends of reform, 
the sentiment does not dominate the party, and the 
reform is not regarded by it as an actual issue. The 
etfort, therefore, to represent the Republican as dis- 
tinctively a reform party, and as such entitled to the 
votes of the friends of reform for any candidate whom 
it may nominate, is not, in our judgment, an honest 
effort. The independent reformers who should vote 
for the Republican candidaté this year would do so 
for other reasons than that they anticipate from him 
a distinctively reform administration. They have 
not seen it in Mr. CLEVELAND'S, but they have seen 
him hold and extend what had been gained, while if 
they had voted for Mr. BLAINE on the ground that 
the party is a reform party, they would have deserved 
what they would have got. 


THE ISSUES AND THE INDEPENDENT VOTE. 


As no measure of surplus reduction is likely to 
pass both Houses of Congress and to be approved by 
the President, the question will be undoubtedly carried 
into the campaign. But, as we have said more than 
once, we presume that independent voters will look at: 
the average of probable general advantage to deter- 
mine their votes. Those who lay great stress upon 
civil service reform will not be governed solely by 
their disappointment with the course of the Presi- 
dent, and those who would like to see a just mea- 
sure of tariff reform will not, for that reason alone, 
vote for Mr. CLEVELAND. The rule works both ways. 
The man who will not make civil service reform the 
only consideration will not be likely to look exclu- 
sively at tariff reform. He will consider many 
things. Besides specific measures, the general char- 
acter, spirit, tradition, and tendency of parties, their 
action upon other questions not less important than 
tariff reform, will be naturally scrutinized. -Those 
who hold tariff reform to be the paramount issue 
will probably feel that all general objections to the 
Democratic party must be waived, while, on the other 
hand, those who regard reform in the civil service as 
of higher importance will find the course of the Pre- 
sident and the Democratic ‘opposition to reform rea- 
sons for voting against the party notwithstanding the 
chance of tariff reform. ! 

This is only to say what is undoubtedly true, that 
there will be greater independence in voting this year 
than ever before in this generation. The mugwump 
movement of 1884 has made this possible. The mug- 
wumps took the responsibility of showing that the 
country had not become Mexicanized, and that a 
change of party administration did not mean, as was 
very generally and very honestly supposed, the over- 
throw of the government. The mugwump move- 
ment and its success restored our normal political 
condition, in which two parties under the govern- 
ment seek to control administration upon grounds of 
general policy. If the movement of 1884 had done 
nothing more than this, it would have rendered ex- 
cellent service. But it did much more. It recalled 
the public mind to the fact that party in a republic 
is not an end, but a means, and by breaking the yoke 
of party despotism it showed the power and the 
practicability of political independence. Moreover, it 
drew the whole battery of blackguard vituperation, 
and so made future independence very mucli easier. 
The hesitating voter in 1884 might have doubted 
the possible issue of Democratic restoration, and for 
many reasons, and the taunts and jeers hurled at 
him ,doubtless seemed to many a mugwump fore- 
bodings that might be fulfilled. All that is passed. 
and every American of an independent mind will 
now decide how to vote by the average of probable 
general advantage. | 

The blunder of party leaders lies in having lost the 
chance of identifying the success of their party with 


which will be remarked. 
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that probable general advantage. On the Republi- 
can side the nomination of BLAINE and the tenden- 
cies and situation graphically described by Senator 
HoakR in his speech upon the BELKNAP impeachment 
disclosures shook the hold of the party as a party 
upon some of the earliest and strongest Republicans. 
On the Democratic side the immense opportunity of- 
fered by the election of Mr. CLEVELAND has been lost 
by the disappointment in regard to reform, and by 
the wrong-headedness of the party upon most im- 
portant questions, such as license, electoral legisla- 
tion, and the general movement of progressive poli- 
tics. All this probably is not set off to all indepen- 
dent voters by-Democratic agreement upon tariff re- 
form. The attitude of both parties leaves such voters 
independent still, and the fact of so large a body of 
them and their uncertain action are interesting § il- 
lustrations of the political situation. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


THE passage of the International Copyright Bill 
in the Senate by a vote of 34 to 10 is very signifi- 
cant and very encouraging in regard to the question 
involved. The vote has also another significance 
It was almost a strict party 
vote. The thirty-four ayes, excepting six or seven, 
were Republican; the nays wereall Democratic. We 
alluded last week to the Democratic ‘‘ record” in the 
New York Legislature during the session jusi ended. 
The Democratic tendency upon the copyright question, 
as indicated by the vote in the Senate, is of the same 
obstructive and reactionary kind. The argument was, 
in plain English, that to steal foreign books is to pro- 
vide cheap reading for the American public. We 
know, of course, the plea of the law, and that that > 
cannot be called stealing which the law permits. 
But that is an argument which may be left to the in- 
dividual conscience. It is a trick of words. The 
law in England and in the United States and in all 
civilized countries acknowledges the author's right of 
property in his work. At present in this country the 
law concedes it in the case of an author who is a citi- 
zen, and denies it in the case of one who is not. It is 
a law which is instinctively felt not to be founded in 
justice, and the practical result is to deprive both the 
American and foreign author’s property of value. 
What is the pertinence of saying that if the law be 
so amended as to give the value of his property to 
the author, it will deprive his neighor of cheap read- 
ing? If his neighbor be a true-hearted American, 
will he wish to be supplied with cheap reading at 
the expense of somebody else ? 

The bill as passed by the Senate isa compromise of 
many interests. It has provisions which we would 
gladly see modified, but from the first we have stated 
that it isacommon waiver. Hitherto legislation has 
been impossible from the conflict of interests. The 
type-setters especially have felt themselves to be 
threatened by an international agreement, and they 
have been strong enough to prevent agreement upon 
any bill. The concession of ty pe-setting in this coun- 
try as a condition of copyright has now been made, 
and the bill has passed the Senate. Under the bill 
American authors cannot make their plates abroad, 
nor foreign authors who would enjoy American 
copyright make them at home. This is an obvious 
restriction upon free choice which may be often in- 
convenient, and coupled as it is with the prohibition 
of importation of copyrighted works, except in two 
copies at a time, with the express written consent of 
the holder of the copyright, and solely for private use 


and not for sale, it is a high price paid to the Ameri- 


can type-setter for withdrawing opposition to the bill. 
But there is no concealment or trick. The condi- 
tions are perfectly well understood, and high as the 
price of the compromise is, it is felt that the advan- 
tage gained is worth it. 

Each number of a periodical is to be considered an 
independent publication to be copyrighted, and the 
bill secures to authors and their assigns the sole right 
of dramatizing or translating any of their works which 
may be copyrighted under the act. The sum of the 
whole is that if the foreign author will make proper 
deposit of the title of his work with the Librarian of 
Congress, and on the day of publication two copies of 
his work printed here, he can have an American copy- 
right. The alternative of the bill was simple, for it 
was this or nothing, and the result is one upon which 
the gentlemen who have been most active are warmly 


to be congratulated. They have worked with untir- 


ing persistence, and they have patiently and conclu- 
sively encountered all opposition and disposed of all 
argument. Senator CHACE also has been a constant 
champion, and did not suffer the bill to be neglected. 
It is clear that if the present effort should fail, it 
would be very long before anything further would 
be attempted, and the fate of the bill in the House 
will be watched with the greatest interest. The argu- 


ment of cheap reading is not effective when, in addi- 
tion to the unmanliness of securing cheapnéss by 
want of fair play, it is known that the argument 
could apply only, if at all, to the reprints of novels. 
The bill will have excellent advocates in the House, 
and we trust that it will be as fortunate as it has 
been in the Senate. 
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THE INDIAN COMMISSIONERSHIP. 


THE probable resignation of Mr. ATKINS, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, is announced, and there are conflicting 
rumors as to his successor. Generally in such a bureau 
the promotion of the deputy or assistant would seem to be 
best for the service. But it happens that the gross political 
abuse of the Indian service is understood to be mainly due 
to Mr. UPSHAW, the Assistant Commissioner, and his pro- 
motion, therefore, would be a disaster. According to our 
information, the Assistant Commissioner has devoted his 
energies to “working the service” to the utmost for the 
benefit of his party, and not for the advantage of the Ind- 
ians nor the honor of the government. 

The most disinterested and friendly observers of the Ind- 
ian policy, those who go to the reservations and see for 
themselves, and who know, as hitherto very few people in 
the country have cared to know, the exact situation, report 
the most wanton and arbitrary changes in the service, 
apparently or evidently for no reason whatever but the 
gratification of some member of Congress or the promotion 
of some political scheme. This was practicable before the 
Indian question had become what it now is, a subject of 
intelligent public attention, and the scene of the Indian 
service is so far removed from the immediate scrutiny of 
the press, and peremptory official affirmations and denials 


are so impressive, that the opportunities of abuse are still . 


great, and therefore no branch of the service demands more 
constant and careful attention from the government than 
that of Indian affairs. 

The first step, and the most significant of a change which 
is demanded by the best interests of the Indians and the 
honor of the government, should be, not the promotion, 
but the removal, of the Assistant Commissioner. This we 
believe to be the very emphatic opinion of all those who 
are most familiar with the situation. It is evident that 
the conduct of the Administration in every department 
will be severely tested by the rules of good service during 
the campaign, and the very votes which are most important 
will be most affected by the revelations that will be made 
in the Indian service. It would be most unfortunate if the 
appointment of Mr. UpsHAW should show the approval 
by the Administration of the state of affairs in the Indian 
Bureau. : 


A FREE VOTE FOR NEW YORK, 


ONE of the best of the bills passed by the late Legislature 
in New York was that providing for a free ballot by author- 
izing public payment for printing the ballots and enabling 
every voter to choose his candidates for himself. This 
would be a very great gain for honest politics, by depriving 
strikers of the pretext under which they swindle candidates 
for election expenses, and by preventing bosses from using 
the voters as mere instruments for depositing ballots. 

One of the most suspicious phenomena of American pub- 
lic life is the tendency to nominate rich men for office. | It 
has come to be very generally understood that only men 
of good incomes can “aftord” to take public office. This is 
due mainly, not to the small salaries of the offices, but to 


' the enormous contributions demanded of candidates for the 


“necessary expenses” of elections. This subject has been 
luminously treated in the papers of Mr, Ivins and Mr. 
BisHop read before the Commonwealth Club. The prices 
paid for important nominations—because that 1s the prac- 
tical result—are enormous, and in the case of judges the 
result upon the public mind is exceedingly unfortunate. 
It is a great wrong, a great scandal, and a great danger. 
The provisions of the bill which passed the Legislature 
are simple and effective. We have heretofore stated the 
details. Nothing is required which is in the least doubtful 


- or troublesome to any voter who is intelligent enough to 


vote at all. But there is much which 1s very troublesome 
to the traders who wish to “vote him.” And it is this class 
of people which objects to the bill. The most venal poli- 
ticians are afraid of losing complete control of their hench- 
inen if the bill should become a law. The objectors and 
the objection are therefore among the strongest arguments 
for the bill, and that they are found upon the Democratic 
side is unfortunate for that party. The bill is in the Gov- 
ernor’s hands, and every high and just public consideration 
urges him to approve it. His refusal would be a grave 
public misfortune, and the defeat of the bill by Democratic 
hostility would tend only to confirm the feeling that all 
measures of practical administrative reform which are sug- 
gested by experience, and which public intelligence de- 
mands, are in danger of encountering Democratic opposition. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


THE New York Republican Convention was not less har- 
monious than the Democratic. The proceedings had the 
same air of machine precision, and the plans of Mr. PLatt, 
who is admitted to be the most powerful Republican lead- 
er in the State, were fully carried out. Mr. F1TCH, of the 
Rochester Democrat, was the temporary chairman, and his 
admirable oratory must have lent a charm to the delivery 
of his speech, although, by the stern necesssity of such oc- 
casions, it was wholly partisan, claiming every virtue for 


one party, and denying patriotism, honesty, wisdom, and | 


intelligence to the other. Its conelusion pointed to Mr. 
BLAINE or Mr. DEPEW as a candidate most acceptable 
to New York Republicans, with a word of praise fur the 
Western candidates. 

Mr. FITCH protested warmly against an instructed dele- 
gation. This is sound doctrine, and it happens this year 
to seem to Mr. PLatr to be good politics, so that Senator 
Hiscock, ex-Senator WARNER MILLER, CHAUNCEY M. DrE- 
PEW, and THOMAS C., PLATT, who were selected as delegates 
at large, will go unipstructed to Chicago. Mr. Pitts was 


- permanent chairman, and in his brief speech he described 


the election of Mr. CLEVELAND as an accident. The phrase 
is milder than the one usually employed in Republican de- 
scriptions of that event. The platform was reported by 
Mr. GEORGE BLIss, and was very short. It assumed the 
nomination of a stanch protectionist at Chicago, disap- 
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proved the Mitts bill and every wicked free-trade device, 
and referred all other questions to the National and State 
nominating Conventions. 

Mr. BuIss also introduced a resolution, which was adopt- 
ed, providing that in 1892, and every Presidential year 
thereafter, the district electors shall be selected by the dis- 
trict delegates elected to the State Convention last preced- 
ing the election. This is wise, for electors to be voted for 
in November can be selected in September more wisely 
than in May. A resolution of respect for Mr. CONKLING 
was adopted, and also an approval of district electors al- 
ready selected, and referring those yet to be chosen to the 
next State Convention. There were no speeches after that 
of Mr. F1TcH, and in the reports the proceedings have a 
very perfunctory air. It was the only Republican Conven- 
tion of the kind held in New York since the party was or- 
ganized which had not a candidate for the Presidency ac- 
claimed with enthusiasm by the great man of the Conven- 
tion. Its preference was undoubtedly BLAINE, with a 
warm feeling for DEPEW. But undoubtedly the story of 
the Convention does nut seem like that of a party with its 
face turned toward the sunrise. 


THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


THE New York Democratic Convention was so harmoni- 
ous as to be dull. The business, indeed, was not of very 
great importance, as there were no nominations of high 
State officers to be made, and whoever might be selected as 


delegates to St. Louis would vote for the nomination of Mr. - 


CLEVELAND. ‘The fact of interest in the Convention was 
the practical extinction of Governor HILL. There was a 
great deal of shouting when his name was mentioned, 
but he was not chosen as a delegate to the National Con- 
vention, and the State Committee was reconstructed largely 
without his friends. There have been times when he seem- 
ed to have a considerable support in the State, but it was 
brought to a decisive test in the Convention, and disap- 
peared. 

The platform warmly praises the President’s message, 
and demands reduction of the surplus in a manner to benefit 
American industry. But it does not mention the specific 


_ measure of reduction, the MILLs bill, now pending in Con- 


gress. Nothing could be more unlike a free-trade declara- 
tion, and its silence upon the MILLs bill is very significant. 
For if the President’s policy be that of the party, why 
should the party not strengthen that policy by an explicit 
declaration for the measure that embodies it? This clanse 
of the platform illustrates the situation. General declara- 
tions only are supposed to be safe. 

The platform also denounces trusts and the electoral re- 
form bill and the subservience of the Republican party to 
nioneyed interests, and praises perfunctorily the HILL ad- 
ministration. Italso declares that the civil service has been 
purified, elevated, and improved. But there is a careful 
avoidance of other allusion to the subject. The platform 
has a peculiarly sincere ring. The denunciation of trusts 
and of the electoral reform bill sounds like mere demagogic 
appeals, not like well-considered and earnest convictions. 
There was no contest of any kind in the Convention, and 
its business was performed in one day, which is unusual for 
a Democratic Convention. It is very long since there has 
been so harmonious a Convention of the party. 


THE JUNE “HARPER,” 


THE June number of HARPER’s MONTHLY is of peculiar 
interest from the names of writers, the character of their 
articles, and the charm of the illustrations. Mr. BowKER’s 
second article npon “London as a Literary Centre” has all 
the freshness and interest of the first, and with the like- 
nesses of familiar authors it gives us such a glimpse of lit- 
erary London as we have not had before. The frontispiece 
of the number is an admirable portrait of Mrs. CRAIK, for- 
merly Miss MULOCK, the author of John Halifax, which has 
a certain comely resemblance to the likenesses of the Queen. 
WILLIAM BLACK continues his tale “In Far Lochaber,” 
HENRY JAMES has a story of “Two Countries,” and Mr. 
HOWELLS begins a new novel, “ Annie Kilburn.” 

Mr. JAMEs’s tale is illustrated by REINHART, and is a very 
strong and-striking sketch of character, revealing the sub- 
tle forces in the lives of to-day, and it is in the true sense a 
realistic drama. Mr. HOWELLS begins his story in Rome, 
and transfers the scene to a New England village, with 
opening glimpses of characters drawn with the quiet con- 
fidence of a master, and promising the old delight that 
springs from the delicate insight and profound human sym- 
pathy of his genius. There is no living writer whose new 


novel awakens a deeper interest surer to be wisely gratified 


than Mr. HOWELLs. This number of the Magazine is like a 
garden in these early summer days. It is full of fragrance 
and bloom, and wherever we turn we find something to 
stay our steps and charm our attention. 

Here, for instance, is Mr. ALDRICH’s little poem “ Bat- 
yushka”: 


“From yonder gilded minaret 
Beside the steel-blue Neva set, 
I faintly catch from time to time, 
The sweet aerial midnight chime— 
‘God save the Tsar!” 


It is one of his characteristic melodies, ringing like the bell 
it describes, aud hinting a tragedy. It is fit company for 
WoORDSWORTH’s sonnet, which ALFRED Paksons illustrates. 
Here too is Mr. WARNER’S second paper on Chicago, the 
fourth of the series upon the Great West, and no more valu- 
able series is now appearing in the magazines. Never has 
Chicago been more adequately purtrayed, and something 
of its life beyond its fabulous prosperity, something of its 
tastes and cultivation, are imparted to us by this friendly 
eye and mind and dexterous hand. Ropert Hay takes 
the willing reader to the farther West, and as he shows us 
the amazing growth, the comfort, the enterprise, he reminds 
us that in Kansas we are but in the central State. We 
must leave other names and other papers unnoted. But 
the reader will certainly agree that it is long since HARPER 
has put a better foot forward. 


| 371 
‘KING RAMIREZ,” 


IN response to inquiries from many of our subscribers 
we give the story of CASADO’s painting “ King Ramirez,” 
reproduced in the article on “Spanish Art,” in the March 
number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. ‘The picture was in the 
National Exhibition at Madrid in 1881, and is entitled * The 
Legend of the Monk King.” ‘The story is taken from the 
Catalogue of the Exhibition, and is as follows: 


“ Historical tradition recounts that in the twelfth century Don 
Ramiro II. of Aragon, becoming tired of the disdain with which , 
the nobles treated the royal authority and trampled upon the 
rights of the people, resolved upon a terrible means of bringing 
his arrogant vassals to terms. The king promised to have a bell 
manufactured of such dimensions that, resounding throughout the 
length and breadth of his kingdom, it would call to obedience at 
once the exalted mutineers as well as the humbler rebels against 
his sway. On the occasion of the mutiny of the nobles in Cortes, in 
Huesca, Don Ramiro, being advised of a fresh conspiracy, caused 
fifteen of the rebels to be seized with great secrecy and decapitated. 
The heads of the unfortunate captives were then placed so as to 
form a circle, in the centre of which was placed that of the arch- 
bishop, a magnate of great power. The nobles were then summon- 
ed, and the ingenious arrangement of heads was presented to their 
affrighted vision as the famous bell which their king had promised 
them, and which was to call all his vassals to obedience to him and 
his laws.” 


PERSONAL, 

Fue Yankee Irishman, amateur athlete, and professional poet, 
Joun Boyie O'REILLY, is making a canoe trip through the Dismal 
Swamp. Along with the piasure of his journey is the. purpose 
of writing a book descriptive of that romantic region. 

—Daty’s company of American actors has tempted not only the 
Prince of Wales to the London theatre where it is playing, but 
nearly all the members of the royal household, always excepting 
Queen Victoria herself, have enjoyed the performances. 

—Some of the doctors of this land are not trying overmuch to keep 
up with the progress of the age. Dr. L. W. Fox, of Philadelphia, 
some time ago performed the delicate operation in surgery of 
transplanting the cornea of a rabbit’s eve to a human eye, and 
the American Medical Men’s Association invited him to prepare a 
paper on the subject to be read at their convention held last 
week in Cincinnati. He accepted, and went West to the conven- 
tion with a carefully prepared history of his work. But when 
Dr. Fox offered in the convention the paper he had been invited 
to write, the other doctors voted that “ professional etiquette” 
prohibited its going into the minutes. The’reason given for this 
remarkable snub was that it had been found that Dr. Fox had 
been guilty of submitting to an interview by a newspaper reporter 
on the subject of his wonderful operation. 

—Dr. W. W. Laman, whose earlier years were devoted to scien- 
tific quests in Siberia and central Africa, was on last week’s death 
roll. Within the past few years he had been devoting himself to 
establishing the Adirondack aqueduct. He spent over $20,000 in 
making surveys, and he expected favorable action from the recent 
New York Legislature, having secured favorable committee re- 
ports on his plans. The Legislature adjourned, however, leaving 
the bill untouched, and the old man, who had seen in this aque- 
se scheme a great monument to himself, died of a broken 
reart. 
—It is related that over twenty Southern “ fairs” have already 
invited JEFFERSON Davis to deliver orations next fall. 

—President CLEVELAND confesses that once in his life he has 
been envious. J.P. Bass, of Bangor, sent a big Penobscot salmon 
to the White House a little while ago, and the President, in ac-° 
knowledging the remembrance, has written, “I suppose I ought 
not to ask more than the opportunity you have offered me of cup- 
turing my share of the fish when served and upon the table, but 
I am mean enough to envy the man who caught it.” Exalted 
honors have not abated that old-time love of fishing. 

—Governor Bos Taytor having been renominated, Tennessee is 


_ looking forward to another campaign of song-singing and fiddling. 


—Now cremation invades the Southwest. St. Louis has built a 
crematory, and Dr. W. B. Hazarp, one of the most prominent 
physicians of that cite, just dead, is the first man incinerated. 

—Mrs. Fanny B. Hutcuinson, who was one of the famous Hutcu- 
INSON family that sang liberty songs through the land before and 
during the war, has just died in Massachusetts. 

—Heroism prompts generous responses in the American heart. 
The brave girl school-teachers of the far West who through the 
blinding blizzard saved their school-children by exposing them- . 
selves to the point of death have received nearly $20,000 from 
admirers of their devoted courage throughout the country. ; 

GarFIELD becomes tlie wife of J. Stantey Brown, tlie 
late President GarrigLp’s private secretary, the middle of next 
month. On the same day brother Henry is 
to be married. Henry GarrieLp and his brother James are to. 
practise law in Cleveland under the name of Garriztp & GaRFIFLD. 

—Now the newspapers are trying to make it appear that Mrs. 
CLEVELAND has a double, and that most of the pretty bits of gossip 
about Mrs. CLEVELAND’s strolls into the country really describe the 


journeys of her likeness. 


—R. R. Castx, President of the Rock Island Railway, enjoys 
the distinction of once having beaten W. H. VanperBiLT in a con- 
test for the control of this road. Mr. Cas.x is Saito be a typical 
Western man in appearance—tall, broad-shoulderet, strong-fea- 
tured, with a mustache and chin whiskers. He is a tremendous 
worker, but he works with open doors, and any one may approach ~ 
him and be sure of a hearing, no matter how busy he may be. 
His manner is genial, and he bears his responsibilities as lighlty 
as possible. 

—Philadelphia is trying to elevate Chicago. Quaker City cap- 
italists, having bought control of Chicago street railroads, have 


_ issued an order that all conductors must’hereafter wear clean 
white shirts. 


—A Toronto man, rummaging in a junk-shop, invested two dol- 
lars last week in an old, dirty, and battered portrait of Ropert 
Burns, to discover on cleaning it that it was a painting from life 
by Scotland’s famous artist Raxsury. It is now valued at $10,000, 
and is to be sent to Scotland. : 

—Mr. Freperic Taytor, of the Stock-Exchange, in the last num- 
her of the Forum, discussed the advisability of having American 
railways subject to governmental inspection as the National Banks 
are. He advanced many arguments in favor of such a system—a 
system that removes from Wall Street much that is most helpful to 
stock-jobbers, his views being so forcefully stated that many of 
the most prominent railway managers and political economists of 
the country have written him congratulatory letters. 

— Henry GrorGK received an announcement a few days ago which 
is likely to shake his faith somewhat as to the beauties of putting 
his land-owning theories into practice. A New Jersey farmer 
named Hutcuins died about a year ago, leaving his property to Mr. 
George to aid in the circulation of the Grorax ideas. Mr. Hutcu- 


1ns’s family did not take kindly, however, to this disposition of a 
handsome estate, and they appealed to the courts to set the will 
aside—insisting that the bequest was “ neither charitable, benev- 
olent, nor educational.” And the courts decide that this objection 
is valid, 
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A WAR-TIME WOOING:. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 


CHAPTER II. 


N hour after sundown and the rattling old cabriolet has two 

A occupants as it drives back totown. Colonel Putnam comes 
forth with the old gentleman whom he had so tenderly conducted 
to the farm-house but a few moments after the strange scene out 
on the bank, and is now his escort to Frederick. The sergeant 
‘of the guard has been besieged with questions, for several of the 
men saw the doctor drop upon the bench, and were aware of the 
melodramatic nature of the meeting. Lieutenant Abbot, with a 
face paler than before, with a strange look of perplexity and 
smouldering wrath about his handsome eyes, has gone over to his 
own tent, where the surgeon presently visits him. The colonel and 
his civilian visitor are closeted together over half an hour, and 
the latter looks more dead than alive, say the men, as he feebly 
totters down the steps clinging to the colonel’s arm. 

“ What did you say was the name of the officer who was killed— 
his son?” asks one of the 
guards as he stands at the en- 
trance to the tent. 

“ Warren — Guthrie War- 
ren,” answers the sergeant, 
briefly. “I don’t know wheth- 
er the old man’s crazy or not. 
He said the lieutenant had 
been writing to him , for 
months about his son, and the 
lieutenant denied having writ- 
ten a line.” 

“He lied, then, by ——!” 
comes a savage growl from 
within the tent. ‘“ Where is 
the old man? Give mea look 
at him !” and the scowling face 
of Rix makes its sudden ap- 
pearance at the tent flap, peer- 

ing forth into the fire-light. 

“ Be quiet, Rix, and go back . 
where you belong. 
made more than enough trou- 
ble to-day,” is the sergeant’s 
low-toned order. 

“T tell you I only want to 
see the old man,” answers the 

_ teamster, struggling. ‘‘ Don’t 
you threaten me with that bay- 
onet, Drake,” he growls sav- 
agely at the sentry, who has 
thrown himself in front of the 
opening. “It ’ll be the worse 
for you fellows that you ever 
confined me, no matter by 
whose order; but as for that 
stuck-up prig, by ——! you'll 
see soon enough what ’ll come 
of his ordering me into the 
guard-tent.” 

His voice is so hoarse and 
loud with anger that the col- 
onel’s attention is attracted. 
He has just seated Dr. War- 
ren in the vehicle, and is about 
to take his place by his side 
when Rix’s tirade bursts upon 
his ear. The words are only 
partially distinguishable, but 
the colonel steps promptly 
back. 

“What is the matter with. 
your prisoner, sergeant? Is 
he drunk or crazy, that he per- 
sists in this uproar ?” 

**T don’t think it either, sir,” 
answers the sergeant; while 
Rix, at sight of his command- 
ing officer, pops his head back 
within the tent, and shuts the 
narrow slit. ‘“He’s simply 
ugly and bent on making trou- 
ble.” 

“Well, stop it! If he utters 
another insubordinate word, 
have him bucked and ga 
at once. He is disgracing the 
regiment, and I won’t tolerate 
it. Do you understand ?” 

“T do, sir.” 

The colonel turns abruptly 
away, while the prisoner, 
knowing his man, keeps dis- 
creetly out of sight, and cor- 
respondingly silent. At the 
gate the older officer stops 
once more and calls to a sol- 
dier who is standing near. 

“Give my compliments to 
Lieutenant Abbot, and say 
that I will be out here in 
to-morrow afternoon. ow, 
doctor, I am with you.” 

The old gentleman is leaning‘ 
wearily back in his corner of 
_the cab; a strange, stunned, lethargic feeling seems to have come 
over him. His eyes are fixed on vacancy, if anything, and the 
colonel’s attempt at cheeriness meets no response. As the vehicle 
slowly rattles away he makes an effort, rouses himself as it were 
from a stupor-like condition, and abruptly speaks: - 

“You tell me that—that you have seen Lieutenant Abbot’s 
mail all summer and spring, and-never saw a—our postmark— 
Hastings ?” | 

“T have seen his mail very often, and thought his correspond- 
ents were all home people. I am sure I would have noticed any 
letters coming frequently in one handwriting, and his father’s is 
the only masculine superscription that was at all regular.” 

““My letters—our home letters—were not often addressed by 
me,” hesitates the doctor. ‘The postmark might have given you 
an idea. I had not time—” but he breaks off, weakly. It is so 
hard for him to prevaricate: and it is bitter as death to tell the 
truth, now. And worse—worse! What is he to tell—/ow is he 
to tell her? 
ae colonel speaks slowly and sadly, but with earnest convic- 


“No words can tell you how I mourn the heartlessness of this 
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trick, doctor; but you may rest assured it is no doing of Abbot’s. 
What earthly inducement could he have? Think of it! a man of 
his family and connections—and character, too. Some scoundrel 
has simply borrowed his name, possibly in the hope of bleeding 
you for money. Did none of the letters ever suggest embarrass- 
ments? It is most unfortunate that you did not bring them with 
you. I know the writing of every officer and many of the men in 
the regiment, and it would give me a clew with which to work. 
Promise me you will send them when you reach home.” 

The doctor bows his head in deep dejection. “What good will 
it do? I thought to find a comrade of my boy’s. Indeed, it 
must be one who knew him well !—and how can I desire to bring 
to punishment one who appreciated my son as this unknown writ- 
er evidently did? His only crime seems to have been a hesitancy 
about giving his own name.” ; 

“ And a scoundrelly larceny of that of a better man in every way. 
No, doctor. The honor of my regiment demands that he be run 
down and brought to justice; and you must not withhold the only 
préof with which we can reach him. Promise me!” 

“J—J will think. I am all unstrung now, my dear sir. Pray 
do not press me. If it was not Mr. Abbot, who could it have 


been? Who else could have known him ?” Z 


“COLONEL PUTNAM RAISES TO THE LIGHT OF THE FIRST LANTERN A HAIRY, BUSHY OBJECT.” 


“Why, Dr. Warren, there are probably fifty Harvard men in 
this one regiment—or were, at least,” says the colonel, sadly, “ up 
to-a month ago. Cedar Mountain, Bull Run, South Mountain, and 
Antiefam have left but a moiety. Most of our officers are gradu- 
ates of the old college, and many a man was there. I dare say I 
could have found a dozen who well knew your son. In the few 
words I had with Abbot, he told me he remembered that there 
had been some talk among the officers last July after your son was 
killed. Some one saw the name in the papers, and said that it 
must have been Warren of the class of 58, and our Captain Web- 
ster, who was killed at Manassas, was in that class and knew him 
well. Abbot said he remembered him, by sight, as a Sophomore 
would know a Senior, but had never spoken to him. Anybody 
hearing all the talk going on at the time we got the news of Seven 
Pines could have woven quite a college history out of it—and 
somebody has.”’ 

“Ah, colonel! There is still the fact of the photograph, and 
the letters that were written about Guthrie all last winter—long 
before Seven Pines.” 

The colonel looks utterly dejected too; he shakes his head 
mournfully. “That troubles Abbot as much as it does me. 
Fields, gallant fellow, was our adjutant then, and he and Abbot 
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were close friends. He could hardly have had a hand in anything 
beyond the photograph and letter which, you tell me, were sent to 
the Soldiers’ Aid Society in town. I remember the young fellows 
were having quite a lot of fun about their Havelocks when we 
lay at Edwards Ferry; but Fields was shot dead, almost the first 
man, at Cedar Mountain, and of the thirty-five officers we had 
when we crossed the Potomac the first time, only eleven are with 
the —th to-day. Abbot, who was a junior second lieutenant then, 
is a captain now, by rights, and daily expecting his promotion. J 
showed you several letters in his hand; and they, you admit, are 
utterly unlike the ones you received. Indeed, doctor, it is impossi- 
ble to connect Abbot with it in any way.” | 

The doctor’s face is covered by his hands. In ten minutes or 
less he must be at her side. What can he teil his little girl? 
What shall he say? What possible, probable story can man in- 
vent to cover a case so cruel as this? He hardly hears the col- 
onel’s words. He is thinking—thinking with a bursting heart and 
whirling brain. For a time all sense of the loss of his only son 
seems deadened in face of this undreamed-of, this almost incred- 
ible shadow that has come to blight the sweet and innocent life 
that is so infinitely dear to him. What can he say to Bessie 
when he meets those beautiful, pleading, trusting, anxious eyes ? 

; She has borne up so bravely, 
silently, patiently. Their jour- 
ney has been trying and full of 
fatigue, but once at Frederick 
he has left her in the hands of 
a sympathetic woman, the wife 

¢ of the proprietor of the only 
tavern in which a room could 

be had, and, promising to re- 
turn as soon as he could see 
the lieutenant, he has gone 

| away on his quest with hope- 
| ful heart. A soldier claiming 
- to be of the-—th Massachu- 

setts told them that very morn- 

‘ing at the Baltimore station 

that Mr. Abbot was well enough 
to be up and about. It is bare- 
ly nine o’clock now. In less 
than an hour there will be a 

train going back. All he. can 
' think of is that they must go 
—go as quick as possible. 
They have nothing now to keep 
them here, and he has one 
secret to guard from all—his 
little girl’s. No one must 

_know, none suspect that. In 

the bitterness of desolation, 
still stunned and bewildered 
by the cruelty of the blow that 
has come upon them, his mind 
is clear on that point. If pos- 
sible no one, except those peo- 
ple at the tavern, must know 
she was with him. None must 
suspect—abore all—none must 
suspect the bitter truth. It 
would crush her like a bruised 
and trodden flower. 
“If—if it had been a cor- 
respondence where there was 
a woman in the case,” begins 
| the colonel again—and the 
doctor starts as though stung, 
eee and his wrinkled ‘hands wring 
each other under the heavy 
travelling shawl he wears—“ 
could understand the thing bet- 
ter. Quite a number of roman- 
tic correspondences have grown 
up between our soldiers and 
young girls at home.through 
the medium of these mittens 
and things; they seem to have 
lost their old significance. But 
you give me to understand that 

—that there was none ?” 

- “The letters were solely 

about my son, all that ever 

came to me,” said the doctor. 
“That seems to complicate 

the matter. If it were a mere 
flirtation by letter, such as is 
occasionally going on, then 
somebody mnight have borrow- 
ed his name and stolen his pho- 
tograph ; but I don’t see how 
he could have secured the re- 
plies—the girl’s letters —in 
such acase. No. As yousay, 
doctor, that wasn’t apt to be 
the solution, though I’m at a 
loss to account for the letters 
that came from you. They 
were addressed to Lieutenant 
Abbot, camp of the —th Mas- 
sachusetts, you tell me, and 
Abbot declares he has never 
heard from any one of your 
name, or had a letter from 
Hastings, He would be the 
last man, too, to get into a cor- 
respondence with a woman, for 
he is engaged.” 

The doctor starts again as though stung a second time. Was 
there not in one of those letters a paragraph over which his sweet 
daughter had blushed painfully-as she strove to read it aloud? 
Did it not speak of an entanglement that once existed; an af- 
fair in which his heart had never been enlisted, but where family 
considerations and parental wishes had conspired to bring about a 
temporary “understanding”? The cabriolet is bouncing about on 


the cobble-stones of the old-fashioned street, and the doctor is - 
Another moment and they draw 


thankful for the physical jar. 
up at the door of the old Maryland hostelry, and the colonel steps 
out and assists his companion to alight. 


«& 


“Let me take you to your room now, doctor = then I'll have our 3 


staff surgeon come over and see you. It has been a shock which 
would break a younger man—” 
But the old gentleman has nerved himself forthe struggle. First 
and foremost, no one must follow him to his room—none suspect 
the trial there awaiting him. He turns sadly, but with decision. 
“Colonel, I cannot thank you now as you deserve; once home, 
I will write, but now what I need is absolute rest a little while. I 
am stunned, bewildered. I must think this out, and my best plan 
is to get to sleep first. Forgive me, sir, for my apparent discourte- 


sy, and do not take it amiss if I say that for a few moments—for .- 
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the present—I should like to be alone. We—we 
will meet again, sir, if it rest with me, and I will 
write. Good-night, colonel. Good-night, sir.” 
And he turns hurriedly away. For a moment 
the soldier stands uncertain what to do. Then 
he enters the hallway, determined to bespeak the 
best offices of the host in behalf of his stricken 
friend. There is a broad stairway some distance 
back in the hall, and up this he sees the doctor 
slowly, laboring. He longs to go to his assist- 
ance, but stands irresolute, fearing to offend. 
The old gentleman nears the top, and is almost 
on the landing above, when a door is suddenly 
opened, a light, quick step is hear, and in an 
instant a tall, graceful girl, clad in deep black— 


asks, what she says, colonel cannot %hear ; 
but another moment solves all doubt as*to his 
proper course. He sees her clasped to the doe- 
tor’s breast; he sees them clinging to each other 
one instant, and then the father, with sudden 
rally, bears her pale and probably fainting from 
his sight. A door shuts with muffled slam, and 
they are gone; and with the intuition of a gen- 
tieman Colonel Putnam realizes why his proffer 
of services would now be out of place. 

- “ And so there is a woman in the case, after 
all,” he thinks to himself as he steps forth into 
the cool evening air. “And it is for her sake 
the good old man shrinks from dragging the 
matter into the light of day—his danuglhiter, 
probably ; and some scoundrel has been at work, 
and in my regiment.” 


) : a girl whom the colonel sees is voung, beautiful, 
f and very pale—springs forward into view, places 
her hands on the old man’s shoulders, and looks 
eagerly, imploringly, into his face. What she 


o-~ 
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; The colonel grinds his teeth and clinches his 

’ fists at this reflection. He is a husband and 

;, } father himself, and now he understands some 

. ‘ features in the old doctor’s trouble which had 

| fi \ puzzled him befyre. He strolls across the street 


to the sidewalk under the quaint old red-brick, 
dormer-windowed. houses where lights are still 
gleaming, and where groups of people are chat- 
ting and laughing in the pleasant air. Many of 
them are in the rough uniform of the army 
—teamsters, drivers, and slightly wounded sol- 
diers out on pass from the neighboring field hos- 
pitals. The old cabriolet is being trundled off 
to some neighboring stable after a brief confab- 
.ulation between the driver thereof and the land- 
lord of the tavern, and the colonel is about haii- 
ing and tendering the Jehu another job for the 
morrow when he sees that somebody else is be- 
fore him; and bending down froin his seat, the 
driver is talking with a man who has come out 
from the shadow of a side porch. There is but 
little light in the street, and the colonel has 
: turned on reaching the curb, and is seeking 
umong the windows across the way for one which 
| inay possibly prove to be the voung ladv’s. He 
. is interested in the case more than ever now, but 
the windows give no sign. Some are lighted, 
* and occasional shadows flit across them, but none 
that are familiar, Suddenly he hears a sound 
that brings him back to himself—the tramp of 
marching feet, and the sudden clash of arms as 
they halt; a patrol from the provost marshal’s 
guard comes quickly around a corner from the 
soft dust of a side street, and the non-commis- 
sioned officers are sharply halting all neighbor- 
ing men in uniform, and examining their passes, 
Several parties in army overcoats shuffle uneasily 
up the street, only to fall into the clutches of a 
companion patrol that pops up as suddenly around 
the next corner beyond. “ Rounding up the 
stragglers,” thinks the colonel, with a quiet smile 
of approval, and, like the soldier he is, he finds 
time to look on a moment and watch the manner 
m which the work is done. The patrol seems 
to have possessed itself of both sides of the 
street at the same instant, and “spotted” every 
man in blue. These are bidden to stand until 
their papers are examined by the brace of voung 
officers who appear upon the scene, belted and 
sashed, and bearing small lanterns. Nor are 
uniforms alone subject to serutinv. Ever since 
Second Bull Run there has been much straggling 
» in the army, and nota littledesegtion; and though 
a fortnight has passed since AntiQam was fought, 
the provost marshal’s men have ndg yet finished 
scouring the country, and a sharp lodkout is kept 
forgdeserters. Those civilians who fan readily 
establish their identitv as old dents of the 
towrr have no trouble. Occasionally a man is 
encountered whom nobody seems to know, and, 
despite their protestations, two of these charac- 
ters have been gathered in by the patrol, and are 
now on their way to the office. The colonel 
hears their mingled complaint and blasphemy as 
they are marched past him by a file of the guard, 
and then turns to the nearest of the officers: 

“Lieutenant, did you note the man who ran 
back from where that cab is standing »” 

The officer of the patrol looks quickly up from 
the “pass” he is examining by the light of his 
lantern, and at sight of Colonel Putnam his hand 
goes up to the visur of his cap. 

* No, colonel; was there one? Which wav did 
he go” 

“Straight back to the shadow of the porch ; 
justa minute ago. What attracted my attention 
to him was the fact that he was deep in talk with 

“the driver when your men rounded the corner, 
and did not seem to hear or see them. Then I 
turned to look at that corporal yonder, as he 
crossed to halt a man on the east side, and at 
sound of his voice this fellow at the cab started 
suddenly and ran, crouching in the shadow, back 
to the side of the tavern there. It looks suspi- 
cious.” 

“Come with me, two of you,” savs the lieu- 
tenant, quickly, and, followed by a brace of his 
guard, he crosses the street, and his lantern is 
seen dancing around the dark gallery. The col- 
onel meantime accosts the driver: 

“What took that man awav so suddenly” 
Who is he?” ; 

“JT don’t know, sir. I never seen him afore. 


. and sorrow. 
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He stopped me right here to ask who the gen- 
tleman was I was drivin’. I told him your name, 
*’vause I heard it, and he started then kinder queer, 
but came back and said ’twas the citizen he meant ; 
and the boss here had just told me that was Dr. 
Warren, and that his daughter was upstairs. 
Then the feller jumped like he was scared; the 
guard had just come round the corner, and when 
he saw them he just put for the barn.” 

“Is there a barn back there?” asks the col- 
onel. The driver nods assent. A moment’s si- 
lence, and then the colonel continues: “I want 
to see you in the morning. Wait for me here at 
the hotel about nine o'clock. Meantime say no- 
thing about this, and vou'll lose nothing by hold- 
ing your tongue. What was his face like—this 
man, I mean ?” 

“Couldn't see it,sir. It was dark, and he had 
a beard all over it, and wore a black-felt: hat— 
soft; and he had a cloak something like yours, 
that was wrapped all over his shoulders.” 

“Remember I want to see you here in the 
morning ; and hold vour tongue till then.” 

With that the colonel hastens off on the trail 
of the searching party. He sees the lantern glim- 
mering among some dark buildings bevond the 
side gallery, and thither he follows. To all ap- 
pearances the spot is almost a cxd-de-sac of wood- 

en barns, board fences, and locked doors, except 
for a gateway leading to the vard behind the 
tavern. The search has revealed no trace of 
the skulker, and the lieutenant holds his lamp 
aloft as he examines the gate and peers ever the 
picket-fence that stands barely breast-high and 
bars them out. . 

** May have gone in here,” he mutters. 
on!” 

But the search here only reveals half a dozen 
avenues of escape. The man could have gone 
back through several doors into the building it- 
self, or eastward, through some dilapidated yards, 
into a street that was uninfested by patrols and 
dark as tlfe bottom of a well. “It is useless to 
waste further time,” savs the lieutenant, who 
presently rejoins the colonel behind the tavern, 
and finds him staring up at the rear windows. 
To him the young officer, briefly and in low tone, 
reports the result of his search. ; 

‘‘] presume there is nothing else I can do just 
here, is there, colonel ?”’ he asks. 

The colonel shakes his head. “ Nothing that 
I ean think of, unless you look through the halls 
and office.” 

“We are going there. 
to the street ?” 

*Er—ah—no! I think I'll wait here—just a 
moment,” says the colonel, and, marvelling not 
a little, the subaltern leaves him. 

No sooner is he gone, followed by his men, 
than Colonel Putnam steps back to the side of 

an old ghain-pump that he has found in the course 
of his researches, and here he leans for support. 
Though his shoulder has set in shape, and is do 
ing fairly well, he has had two rather long drives 
this day, and one fatiguing experience; he is be- 
ginning to feel wearied, but is not vet ready to 
go to his bed. That was Dr. Warren’s shadow, 
bent and feeble, that he saw upon the yellow 
light of the window-shade a moment ago, and he 
is worried at the evidence of increasing weakness 
Even while he rests there, irreso- 
lute as to what he ought to do—whether to go 
and insist on his right, as a man and a father, to 
be of some comfort to another in his sore trial, 
or to respect that father’s evident wish to con- 
ceal his daughter's interest in the trouble that 
had come upon them—he is startled to see an- 
other shadow, hers; and this shadow is in hat 
and veil. Whither can they be going at this hour 
of the night? °Tis nearly ten o’clock. Yes, sure- 
lv; there is the doctor’s bent shadow once more, 
and he has thrown on an outer coat of some kind. 
Then they are going back by the night train. 
They shrink from having it known that she was 
here at all; that she was in any way interested. 
And the doctor wants to make his escape with- 
out the pang of seeing or being seen again by 
those who witnessed his utter shock and distress 
this day. So be it! thinks the colonel. God 
knows | woild not intrude on the sanctity of 
his sorrow or her secret. Later, when they are 
home again, the matter can be looked into so far 
as getting specimens of this skulking felon’s hand- 
writing is concerned, and no one need know, 
when he is unearthed, that it was a young girl 
he was luring under the name of another man. 
So be it! They may easily elude all question 
now. Night and the sacred mantle of their evi- 
dent suffering will shield them from observation 
or question. 

The colonel draws deeper into the shade of 
the barn. It seems a sacrilege now to be thus 
spying upon their movements, and he is ashamed 
of the impulse that kept him there. He decides 
to leave the vard and betake himself to his lodg- 
ings, when he is suddenly aware of a dark object 
rising from under the back porch. Stealthily and 
slowly the figure comes crouching out into the 
open yard, coming toward where the colonel 
stands in the shadow of the black out-buildings ; 
and then, when close by the pump where he 
stood but a moment before, it rises to its full 
height, and draws a long breath of relief. It is 
a man in a soft black felt hat, with a heavy 
dark beard, and wearing one of the biggest of 
the great circular capes that make a part of the 
officer’s overcoat, and are most frequently worn 
without the coat itself, unless the weather be 
severe, 

The colonel is unarmed; his pistols are over at 
the room he temporarily occupies in town; he is 
suffering from recent injury, and one arm is 
practically good for nothing, but he loses no time 
in lamenting these points. The slight form of 
the girl approaches the window ‘at this very in- 
stant, as though to pick up some object on the 
sill, then disappears, and the light vanishes from 
the room. From the figure at the pump he hears 
a stifled exclamation of surprise, but no articu- 


“Come 


Shall I light you back 


ful, 


late word ; and before the figure has time to re- 
cdver he stands close beside it, and his voice 
breaks the stillness of the night: 

“Your name, sir, and your regiment? I am 
Colonel Putnam.” 

He has laid his hand on the broad shoulder 
under the cloak, and plainly feels the start and 
thrill with which his words are greeted. He even 
fancies he can hear the stifled word “God!” 
The man seems stricken dumb, and more sharply 
the colonel begins his stern query a second time, 
but gets no farther than “ Your name,” when, 
with a violent wrench, the stranger is free; he 
makes a spring, trips over some loose rubbish, 
and goes crashing to eafp. 

“The guard!” yells the colonel, as he throws 
himself upon him, but the man is up in an in- 
stant, hurls off his antagonist, and, this time, 
leaps off into darkness in comparative safety. 
But he has left a clew behind. As the soldiers 
of the provost guard come running around into 
the yard, and the windows are thrown up and 
eager heads peer forth in excited inquiry, Col- 
onel Putnam raises to the light of the first lan- 
tern a hairy, bushy object that he holds in his 
hand; it is a false beard, and a big one. 

“ By Jove!” says the lieutenant. ‘Ii must be 
sume rebel spy.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


“THE VENETIAN LAGOON. 


In spite of all that Philistinigin, improvements, 
progress, and such like sworn enemies of the pic- 
turesque may do, Venice remains. There are 
steamers on the Grand Canal; there are a bridge 
and a railway to the main-land ; year by year some 
romantic canal is filled up and made into a street, 
or some characteristic narrow calle is widened and 
made modern and ugly; but nothing can destroy 
the site of the city pianted on the sea, and cen- 
turies of improve- 
ment could not ut- ws 
terly destroy her 
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Venice, was for years after the time of Attila an 
insignificant fishing village, much inferior in pop- 
ulation to Malamocco,Heraclea, and other vil-. 
lages of the lagoon. A confederacy of the lagoon. 
settlements, each one of which. had previously 
been independent, was formed in the vear 466, 
and was governed by a parliament; but it was 
not till 697 that a supreme Executive, called the 
Doge, was elected. Between the two chief towns, 
Malamocco and Heraclea, there was a long and 
bitter rivalry for the hegemony of the Venetian 
Confederation, which lasted until Heraclea was 
razed to the ground by the men of Malamocco 
and their allies, and never rebuilt. The selection 
of Rialto as the site of the capital was due to the 
alarm caused by the attack made on the Venetian 
confederacy in 809 by Pepin, the Frankish king. 
The inhabitants of Malamocco, in terror of the 
fleet of Pepin, sought refuge in Rialto, and as the 
event showed that Rialto was inaccessible by a 
hostile fleet, unless the secret of the winding chan- 
nels of the lagoon should be known to the in- 
vader, its superiority over Malamocco as the seat 
of government was evident. It was in the year 
813 that Rialto, or Venice, became the capital of 
the confederacy, and it is hence to Pepin and 
not to Attila that is due the founding of the city 
of Venice. 

There is a charm in exploring the Venetian 
lagoon of which he who knows only the canals 
of Venice itself has no idea. You are alone in 
your gondola or your sandolo, for the rower, who 
is behind you and out of sight, effaces himself in 
silence. Island after island floats past vou: one 
is a miniature Venice, with canals and bridges ; 
another is a green tree-shadowed paradise, with 
its lonely monastery ; another is a deserted fort, 
where once the Austrian flag waved, but where 
there are now only long grasses and patches of 
white and red flowers—nature having been quick 
to plant the Italian tricolor. You pass market 
boats laden with vegetables from Mazzorbo, or 


canals and palaces, 
or make her other 
than unique and un- 
approachably beau- 


Every one in these 
days knows more or 
less of Venice, even 
if he knows only the 
hotels or the shops 
of the Piazza. But 
even those who know 
the city best, and 
have bowed down 
to Ruskin, and meek- 
ly permitted him to 
lead them here and 
there to gaze on 
wonders that never 
existed, rarely know 
the sisters of Ven- 
ice, the islands of the 
lagoon. Now and 
then a tourist goes 
to Forcello or Chi- 
oggia, and the sea- 
baths of the Lido are 
the common meet- 
ing-ground of the 
Philistines, and of 
the child of light and 
slave of Ruskin; but 
the score of other 
islands, large and 
small, are almost 
wholly unknown ex- 
cept to the Venetian. 

We have on our 
Great South Bay of 
Long Island a coun- 
terpart of the Vene- 
tian lagoon, though 
the American lagoon 
is scoured by strong- 
er tides than those 
of the Adriatic. 
Each is a shallow 
sheet of water trav- 


T 


ersed by channels, 
which in the case of 
the Venetian lagoon 
are called canals; each is shut off from the sea 
by a range of narrow sand-hills, through which 
at various inlets the sea finds entrance. Each 
has its living and dead Jagoon. Nearly one-half 
the Venetian lagoon consists of low level islands 
just rising above the surface of the water, and 
never submerged by the tide. These constitute 
the laguna morta, or dead lagoon, and precisely 
correspond to that part of the Great South Bay 
that is known as Hempstead Bay. 

The Venetian lagoon contains about one hun- 
dred and eighty square miles of water and mea- 
dow. With the exception of the channels or ca- 
nals, the deepest of which, that of Malamocco, is 
practicable for the heaviest iron-clads, the depth 
of water at high tide varies from six to three 
inches, while at low tide large surfaces of mud 
and sea-weed are left bare. In fact the Venetian 
“flats” remind the canoeist, who for his sins has 
cruised in the Great South Bay, of the “‘ flats’’ on 
the beach side of the bay, over which I once 
dragged a canoe for nearly two days, wading in 
three inches of water, and expressing views as 
to the character and ultimate destination of the 
friend who had told me, “If you cruise through 
the Great South Bay, by all means take the beach 
side.” } 
It is commonly believed that Venice was found- 
ed by fugitives from the main-land who fled be- 
fore the invasion of Attila. But long before that 

riod there was a large population of fishermen 
iving on the islands of the lagoon. Indeed, the 
island of Rialto, where now stands the city of 


fish from Chioggia, or hay from Torcello. Long 
rafts from the woody regions of the Piave are 
poled along the channel by bronzed figures clad 
only in abbreviated shirts; an omnibus boat, 
crowded with people from Murano or Burano, 
and rowed by four gondoliers, passes you with 
a swell that suggests a steam-tug; and nearly 
naked fishermen. groping with their hands for 
shell-fish on the shallows, rise up and shade their 
eves to look at the unaccountable foreigner who 
has deserted the Piazza for the lagoon. You 
are safe from the peripatetic newsman who 
marks vou for an English-speaking tourist and 
offers vou the “ Dallynooz,” from the persistent 
bootblack, from the gondolier who insists that 
you must take his gondola, and from vour Swiss 
hotel-keeper who besieges you with superfluous 
information while studying your face to ascer- 
tain just how large a bill you will bear. 
Doubtless the Swiss is not to be blamed for 
hotel-keeping, for it is the fault of his govern- 
ment. When the Swiss Diet adopted the law bv 
which every Swiss between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five was compelled to serve as hotel- 
keeper—six years as active hotel-keeper and the 
rest of the time in the reserve—it became inev- 
itable that the emigrating Swiss who had served 
his time on the active list should open a hotel in 
whatever town he might reside, since it was the 
only profession which he thoroughly knew. As 
is well known, there were certain exemptions 
under the law of compulsory hotel-keeping. The 
organ-grinding Swiss of the Tyrol who could prove 
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that he was the only support of a monkey, and 

the Genevan who volunteered to serve five years 

as a watch-maker, were exempted from hotel- 
keeping; but the vast majority of able-bodied 

Swiss were compelled to serve. 

The result is that the Swiss, with his careful 
training, is the most formidable hotel-keeper in 
Europe. He swarins over northern Italy, and to 
the tourist of unlimited means, who finds fault 
neither with large bills nor with conversations of 
tonsorial fluency, he is not unwelcome. But he 
is more conspicuously out of place in Venice than 
anywhere else, and his sharp commercial face, his 
intolerable suavity, and his maddening bills, con- 
structed with such scientific skill that they can- 
not be disputed, mar the moonlight and dim the 
sunshine of a Venetian summer, 

Formerly three rivers, the Brenta, the Sile, and 
the Piave, emptied into the lagoon, but as the silt 
brought down by them threatened to destroy the 
channels, they were finally made to empty directly 
into the sea through artificial mouths. Like most 
of the rivers of Lombardy and Venetia, these 
three Venetian rivers differ from those of Tus- 
cany for the reason that they contain water. 
Building rivers is or has been a favorite Tuscan 
industry, for the whole region is intersected with 
them. ‘Thev are all of one pattern. In order to 
build a river the Tuscan throws up.an embank- 
ment of, say, eighty feet wide at the base and 
thirty feet wide at the top, with the sides inclined 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. In the upper 
part of this embankment is cut a trench, say fif- 

teen feet wide and six feet deep, the bottom of 
which is sometimes strewn with gravel and large 

stones. This is the Tuscan’s conception of a 
river, and he finds it very convenient as a line of 
demarcation between any two contiguous farms, 
Moreover, the Tuscan river would be very useful 
as a defence in case of a military invasion of the 
country. Cannon could be mounted on the top 
of it, and the trench would make an admirable 
rifle-pit. So strong is the average Tuscan river 
that it could be knocked to pieces only with the 
heaviest artillery. Indeed, I have little donbt 
that its original purpose was a military one. The 
only fault in its construction is that the trench is 
not protected from the rain, and in all probabil- 
ity would become at times unpleasantly muddy. 

But the Venetian rivers are waterways, though 
the water carries with it an uncommon amount 
ot earthy matter. The Sile and Piave have their 
mouths north of Venice, but until a few years 
since the Brenta, owing to the failure of the 
works constructed by the old Venetians, poured 
its water and mud directly into the southern la- 
goon near Chioggia, and bade fair to destroy the 
port and the fisheries of that curious old town. 
The question of the Brenta was for a time the 
one political question of Venice, and the Vene- 
tian Deputies were elected to Parliament for the 
one purpose of urging the government to save 

Chioggia from the Brenta. They were finally 
successful, and the Brenta was cut off from the 
lagoon, and Venetian politicians are now free to 
interest themselves in other matters. 

To a certain extent these rivers and the canals 
connected with them are navigable. 
from Venice can enter the Brenta by a lock at 
Fusina, and ascend as far as Padua, and small 
steam-boats ply between Venice and both the- 
Sile and the Piave, passing from one river to the 
other by means of canals. Few people have any 
idea of the extent of the canal system of Vene- 
tia and Lombardy ; but there is hardly an impor- 
tant city from Ravenna to Turin which could not 
be reached in a gondola from Venice. 

I have spoken of the inlets that connect thie 
lagoon with the open sea. There are at present 
tive of these, those of Chioggia, Malamocco, Lido, 
St. Erasmo, and Tre Porti. Only the inlet of 
Malamocco is navigable for large vessels, but 
that of Lido is to be deepened so as to shorten 
the sea route for vessels trading between Venice 
and Trieste. 

_ As the tide ebbs and flows through each of 
these inlets, it virtually divides the lagoon into 
four tidal basins. A boat starting from the ex- 
treme north of the lagoon might meet before 
reaching Chioggia with no less than eight dis- 
tinct tides, for the flood or ebb which might be 
with it at the start would be against it on reach- 
ing the first inlet. 

_ The tides of the Adriatie are very decided, in 
spite of the popular belief that the Mediterra- 
nean and its gulfs are tideless. With a fresh 
south wind the tide in Venice sometimes entirely 
submerges the pavement of the Piazza S. Marco, 
and the difference between high and low tide is 
sometimes nearly seven feet. 

But enough of physical geography, which, be- 
ing one of the least mendacious of sciences, does 
not, like geology, leave enough room to the im- 
agination to enable us to make our facts fit nice- 
ly into our theories. There is, however, this re- 
deeming feature as to the physical geography of 
the lagoon, that there are three distinct and ir- 
reconcilable theories as,to: the way in which the 
lagoon was formed, and doubtless room for sev- 
eral more. 

Come with me in my light (hired) gondola to 
the northern lagoon.. We must take with us 
food and drink, for neither is attainable north 
of Venice. Of course one cannot help wonder- 
ing how in these circumstances the people of 
such populous towns as Murano and Burano man- 
age to sustain life, but that is more their affair 
than ours. Certain it is that if the hungry tour- 
ist searches for food in the northern lagoon he 
will perish of hunger, unless he can eat raw sea- 
urchins, and sour bread that must be broken 


with an axe before teeth, even from the best. 
American dentist’s office, can make any impres-. 


sion on it. 

We glide—gondolas always glide—through the 
narrow canals, past the Campo San Zanipolo, with 
its marvellous statue of Colleoni, and in another 
moment are in the open lagoon. Before-us, on 


the right of the channel, rises a sombre brick 


Gondolas 
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wall and a beautiful little church. This, the first 
island on our way, is the last that awaits the Ve- 
netian, for it is the cemetery of the lagoon. 

It is a rather damp resting-place, but the am- 
phibious Venetian cares little for that. “* Dust to 
Water,” instead of dust to dust, doubtless strikes 
him as more in keeping with the fitness of Vene- 
tian things. The church of the cemetery, S. Mi- 
chele, is a picturesque building, and attached to 


it is a beautiful cloister, with an elaborately. 


carved well-curb in the centre. In the Campo 
Santo the graves lie close together, and on many 
headstones is a fading photograph of the dead 
proprietor, protected by glass from the weather. 
Here lies Fra Paolo Sarpi, the dauntless monk 
that even Protestants can honor. Formerly the 
cemetery of S. Michele was smaller and much 
more picturesque than it is now, for of late years 
the island has been artificially doubled in size, 
and the vast extent of its brick wall is monoto- 
nous. But the growth of the graveyard marks 
the growth of the prosperity of Venice, for deaths 
keep pace with the growth of population. 

We pass two little islets, one of which was 
formerly one of the innumerable Austrian forts, 
and its crumbling ramparts are still guarded by 
a solitary and sleepy sentinel, and then smoky 
Murano is before us. ! 

Murano is a lesser but populous Venice. Its 
chief canal is bordered on each side by a fonda- 


~ mento, or quay, and crossed by bridges older and 


handsomer than most of the Venetian bridges. 
It was onee the home of many Venetian aristo- 
crats, and its palaces, though now dilapidated, 
are of the best Venetian architecture. Here was 
the convent where was housed, except during her 
frequent escapades, the beautiful nun of whom 
that amusing and cheerfully infamous scoundrel 
Casanova writes what a more decent scoundrel 


- might have made a poetic idyl. At present there 


are no nuns, good or bad, in Murano. The peo- 
ple are, without exception, poverty-stricken, and 


they would probably starve quietly to death were | 


they not encouraged by the thought that their 
neighbors of Burano are still poorer. Apparent- 
lv the entire population of Murano, except the 
few men empléved in the glass manufactory, are 
connected directly or remotely with fish. There 
are so many of them that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that they are all fishermen ; but perhaps 
one half of them fishes at a time, and the other 
half watches the fishermen and gives them ex- 
asperating advice. 

To the architectural or archwological eve the 
most attractive feature of Murano is the Church 
of S. Donato. It hasbeen latterly restored, to 
the great wrath of those curious Englishmen who 
seem to think that any building that is especial- 
lv beautiful ought to be allowed as soon as pos- 
sible to fall into a shapeless heap of ruins. The 
best feature of the church is the exterior of the 
apse, though its chief treasure is a gigantie By- 
zantine Madonna in mosaic, dating from a remote 
century, and which, being particularly angular 
and generally hideous, is held by Ruskin to be 
unspeakably precious. 

The great glass manufactory of Murano has 
succeeded in making the same exquisite glass- 
ware that in the Middle Ages was the pride of 
Venice. In deference, however, to the interests 
of the wine and spirit trade, the Murano glass- 
works do not manufacture that renowned species 
of Venetian glass which flew to pieces on contact 
‘with poison. Perhaps, however, this abstinence 
is due solely to the conviction on the part of the 
manufacturers that in a land where cheap wine, 
imported beer, and genuine French cognac are 
sold, there could be no possible sale for glass of 
the poison-detecting variety. 

There is a strong current running through the 
grand canal of Murano; and I have found—a 
rather odd experience—that no matter when and 
in what direction one passes through Murano, the 
current is always against the gondvula. This 
makes it necessary, a néatter of ordinary human- 
ity, to heed the suggestion of the gondolier, on 
our arrival at Burano, that he is literally perish- 
ing of thirst. He does not say that he wants 
wine, for that would be next door to begging, but 
he merely mentions his thirst as a curious and 
interesting scientific fact, and leaves it to your 
sense of propriety to act upon it. 

Burano is fully six miles from Venice, and 
being more decayed and decrepit than either Ven- 
ice or Murano, its towers lean further from the 
perpendicular. There is not, I think, a tower in 
all Venice—certainly not in any of its sister sea 
towns—that stands up straight. They all lounge, 
as it were with their hands in their pockets, and 
the Burano towers, wearied of the poverty and 
deadness of the place, are half inclined to give 
up all regard for ecclesiastical uprightness, and 
to lie down in despair. 

For Burano is the most poverty-stricken town 
in Italy. Its canals are always crowded with 
aged and shabby gondolas and _ fishing - boats 
moored to the crumbling quays ; but they are al- 
ways empty, and apparently their owners lack 
the heart to loose them and trv for hopeless fish. 
The inhabitants display a positive genius for 
rags, and they pass their days lying on the quays, 
and either sleeping or lisping the soft Buranese 
dialect, from which nearly all the consonants 
have been dropped. The beauty of the women 
is famous, even in Italv, where beautiful women 
seem arranged in zones; so that you will find a 
belt of, say, thirty miles wide populated by beau- 
tiful women, while on either side of it lie exten- 
sive zones of fearfully plain women. 

Like many others of the lagoon towns, Burano 
has its own boat models. The Buranese gondola 
lacks the battle-axe that ornaments the prow of 
the Venetian gondola, and has in its place a pro- 
jecting horizontal bar of steel terminating in a 
polished knob. . The fishing-boats have the same 
ornament, and have also the peculiarity that the 
top of the stem-post is lower than the half-deck 
which covers the bow of the boat,so that the 
craft looks as if she would dive casily into a head- 


sea. On’ the other hand, the éopt or “ mice” of 
Chioggia have a decided sheer at the bow, and 
are much better sea boats than are the fishing- 
boats of Burano. 

There is a school in Burano ostensibly for the 
manufacture of lace, and I am told by feminine 
amateurs of lace that the school does produce 
marvels of intricacy and vellowness. But its ex- 
istence is fully justified, even in the mind of a 
tourist with a lace-buying family, by the extraor- 
dinary beauty of the fifty young girls whom it 
has assembled in its workshop. If vour gondolier 
is voung and handsome he will never let vou leave 
Burano without escorting vou to the lace school, 
where he will pose in a fascinating attitude, and 
“break to the girls the heart,” as he will after- 


ward explain to you if he is questioned on the 


subject. 

We pass through Burano and skirt the north- 
ern shore of Mazzorbo. If Murano and Burano 
are given over to fish, Mazzorbo is wholly aban- 
doned to vegetables. Once a flourishing city, the 
Major Urbs of the lagoon, it is now only an im- 
mense kitchen-garden, and contains only a ruined 
chureh tower, through which the Austrians sent 
au shell in 1849, and perhaps half a dozen seat- 
tered houses. Its canals are lined, not with ma- 
sonry, but with sloping banks of green ; and pic- 
turesque bits of ruined arches, and solitary mar- 
ble columns lying, half hidden in the luxuriant 
grass, show that Mazzorbo was once a city, though 
nature and cabbages have now reclaimed it. 

Still further north our gondola floats, slowly 
now, for the tide, which was with us from Murano, 
has lost its-power, and we are on the edge of the 
dead lagoon. We turn abruptly to the right, 
through a narrow canal with high grassy banks 
red with flaming poppies on either hand, and 
presently arrive at a little basin with a stone 
quay and a solitary bridge; the gondolier says, 
“ Behold us at Torcello.” 

You have all read ahout Toreello in the Stones 
of Venice, How it was once a populous city, old- 
er even than Venice; how it is now a wilderness, 
with the exception of its ancient cathedral and 
the two or three houses grouped around the 
cathedral close ; how it boasts a private bishop, 
and is not unsuspected of fever, and how it is al- 
together desolate and delightful. 

And it is without doubt a fascinating place. 
Its inhabitants are perhaps half a dozen in num- 


»ber, and as they apparently never leave the ca- 


thedral square, one can stop his gondola fifty 
vards away, and climbing through the nearest 
hedge, lie in the green grass, with no other com- 
pany than the sea-birds. Did you ever when a 
child creep into the village graveyard, on a warm 
October day, and sleep in the green soft hollow 
between two graves? If so, vou will comprehend 
vaguely the perfect rest that vou can find in a 
shady nook of Torcellan meadow. 

We have not brought a guide-book with us to 
Torcello, and we can look at the cathedral and the 
baptistery, and climb the campanile, without being 
harassed with directions as to what to admire, or 
bombarded with dates and architectural dimen- 
sions, 
we wake the gondolier and embark for San Fran- 
cisco. 

“San Francisco in Deserto” lies southeast of 
Torcello, and its beauties are unknown to guide- 
books, and rarely seen by any tourist. It is a 
lovely bit of green, with beautiful trees embow- 
ering its one building, a church of the Francis- 
can monks. Here St. Francis of Assisi° once 
‘came to make a “ retreat,” and his admiring fol- 
lowers have fitted up a little dungeon in the wall 
of the church, and furnished it with a ghastly 
wax figure of the saint and with seleet discom- 
forts, and exhibit it as the place where St. Fran- 
cis fasted and praved. Over the door of the con- 
vent is the inscription, “ O Beato Solitudo, O Sola 
Beatitudine.” 

Doubtless this ascetic Latin opinion is shared 
by the one solitary monk who now remains to 
keep the church and convent from being wholly 
thronged with ghosts, and who at noon deals out 
soup to four unthinkably dilapidated beggars, 
who come from some unknown locality in a boat 
nearly as dilapidated as themselves. Around 
nearly the whole of the island is an earthen ram- 
part, doubtless the work of the all-fortifving Aus- 
trians, on which large trees are growing, and 
from which one has a delicious view of Torcel- 
lo, Burano, and the lagoon, and which seems 
made expressly as a place for poetic reverie and 
luncheon. 

San Francisco, with its utter solitude and wild 
beauty of untrained nature, is the gem of the 
lagoon. Nothing is clearer than that it is the 
duty of a true fisherman who discovers. a new 
trout stream to keep the knowledge of it a secret 
except from the few fishermen who are worthy 
to share it, and doubtless the same rule should 
apply to picturesque islands as vet unknown to 
Cook’s tourists. If I have revealed the knowledge 
of San Francisco in Deserto to tourists who will 
picnic on its ramparts, and strew them with egg- 
shells and bits of newspaper, and profane them 
with empty bottles, my conscience will never cease 
to reproach me. But surely the reader is not of 
this tribe. When next he goes to Venice, if he 
visits San Franciseo, he will respect its virgin 
purity, and will rise up on all convenient sub- 
sequent opportunities and call me particularly 
blessed. 

The southern Jagoon is even richer in islands 
than the northern. They are not the sites of 
cities like Murano and Burano, but they are for 
the most part, unlike Torcello or Mazzorbo, cov- 
ered with bricks and mortar. 

St. George, with its church and campanile, is 
familiar to every one, and is properly part and 
parcel of Venice. Further to the east, and close 
to the great ship channel leading to Malamocco, 
lies San Servolo, with its vast asylum for male 
lunatics. Still further to the eastward lies what 


is—now that Sant’ Elena has been invaded by a 
manufactory of railway car wheels—the most 


Our survey thus intelligently completed, _ 
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picturesque of the southern islands, San Lazza- 
ro. This island is the property of a convent of 
Armenian monks, and it is hence safe from the 
hand of the spoiler. It has its picturesque church 
and convent, its beautiful garden shaded by 
cypress-trees, and its dark arch, like a traitor’s 
gate, where gondolas land their passengers. 

Every tourist goes to San Lazzaro, ostensibly 
because Byron once lived there, and pretended 
to study the Armenian language. It need hardly 
be said that the monks who show the cell occu- 
pied by the noble posexx do not show any speci- 
mens of the Armenian exercises written by him. 
Mv own belief is that, with the possible exception 
vf the Armenian alphabet, Byron never studied 
a particle of Armenian. Hie doubtless Staid at 
the convent for a short ‘time for the same reason 
that an Irish cook with a weakness for whiskey 
once informed me that she had resolved to spend 
a month at the almshouse, “so as I can get a 
bit ahead of meself, sir.’ Bromide of potassium 
being unknown as a remedy in Byroré’s dav, he 
took the next best thing—a shos't seclusion in a 
convent where gin was unattainable. His desire 
to get ahead of himself was a commendable one, 
but he need not have concealed it under the par- 
ticularly shallow pretence of studying Armenian. 
Even a sober man of hard-working habits would 
shrink from so gigantic a task as that of conquer, 
ing Armenian. | 

From San Lazzaro one ¢an by a rather circui- 
tous route reach San Clemente, the home of the 
feminine lunatics of Venetia. Once this was an 
island nearly as attractive as San Francisco, but 
it has been greatly extended, and wholly covered 
with a vast stone building. - | 

The modera practice of treating lunatics with 
kindness, instead of regarding them as wild 
beasts to be chained and beaten, is of Italian, 
and I am inclined to think of Venetian, origin. 
The asylum of San Clemente is, at any rate, an 
honor to Venetian intelligence and benevolence. 
It contains ordinarily six hundred Innatics. Of 
my own knowledge I can testify that thev are 
admirably lodged, and cared for with the utmost 
devotion on the part of physicians ‘and nurses. 
1 have been through the kitchen, and know that 
the food which those poor people recéive is far 
better than the most of them had ever known 
before entering the asylum. 

There is a great deal of insanity in the prov- 
ince of Venetia, most of which is the result of 
the terrible disease known as the pellagra, and 
believed to be due to eating unwholesome Indian 
meal. The “desecration” of San Clemente can 
well be forgiven in view of the inestimable ben- 
efit that the asylum has been to thousands of 
poor women, and an equally good defence can he 
made of the “desecration” of Sant’ Elena, of 
which sentimentalists have.lately written with so 
much indignation. 

Sant’ Elena undoubtedly was the most heau- 
tiful island of the lagoon, and it is undoubtedly 
now the ugliest. But the workshops which now 
cover it give employment to hundreds of people 
who, without the employment thus afforded, 
would be starving. It is easy for Mr. Ruskin or 
Herr Gregorovius to insist that people should be 
left to starve in order that tourists may have 
their love of the picturesque gratified, but the 
Venetian workman can searcely be expected to 
share this view. 

From San Clemente a long detour to the south 
brings us past the grassy island of Poveglia, now 
a place of deposit for petroleum, and thence 
through a circuitous channel, gradually turning 
to the northwest, to St. George in the Sea-weed. 
It is now rather a melancholy place. Once its 
desolate beauty chimed weil with its picturesque 
name, hut now its church tower has been torn 
down, its church converted into a powder-maga- 
zine, and a sentinel sharply challenges any one 
who approaches too near the shore. 

The voyage to Chioggia, the extreme southern 
limit of the lagoon, and distant nearly eighteen 
miles from Venice, must be made by steam-boat, 
since jt is further than a gondolier will row if he 
is expected to return the same day. The steamer 
skirts the islands that separate the lagoon from 
the sea, touching at the villages of Alberoni, Pal- 
extina, and Malamocco, and-crossing the inlets of 
Malamocco and Chioggia, through which some- 
times there rolls a very respectable swell. Chi- 
oggia, like Murano, is a lesser Venice, but it has 
architectural features of its own, chief among 
which are streets of moderate width, with gloomy 
arcades like those of Bologna, under which one 
can walk without fear of the mid-day sun. It is 
traversed by one wide canal crowded with fish. 
ing-buats with fantastically colored and painted 
sails, and the Chioggioti men and women have 
their own picturesque costume, their own incom- 
prehensible dialect, and their cherished tradi- 
tional hatred of the Venetians. 
W. L. ALDEN. 


TRANQUILLITY, 


I preamep I was a shepherd; free of care 
I lay at noon beneath a spreading tree. 
No sound was borne upon the hezy air 
Except the drowey droning of a .. 
My sheep were resting in a woody nook 
Where glinting sunbeains o’er soft mosses played ; 
My dog was lapping water at a brook 
Along whose banks the grasses lightly swayed. 


A blooming landscape ——— the valley spread— 
O’er which the south wind sighed ap amorous tune— 
A joyous, soft, alluring bridal bed, 
Bedecked “for Spring and Summer's honey-moon. 


I looked above me, and there bnrat in view 
Beyond the boughs a reach of placid sky— 
A limpid, luminons, unruffled blue, 
Like some calm sea whereon the breezes die. 
I woke, still looking upward, and discerned 
Why "peace had reigued supreme throughout my 


rest: 
Mine eyes met yore | face to hers upturned, 


breast. 
I'd elumbered tranquilly upou her Drea". count 
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THE NEW ARMORED CRUISER By J. O. Davipson.—[Sex Pace 378.] 
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THE CRUISER “MAINE” 


THK two most important vessels of our new 
navy are the armored ships Maine and Texas, now 
under construction in government vards, the for- 
mer at Brooklyn and the latter at Norfolk. The 
act of August 3, 1886, which authorized them, 
calls for two sea-going, double-bottomed, armored 
vessels of about 6000 tons displacement, with a 
speed of at least 16 knots, the maximum cost of 
each, without guns, to be $2,500,000. 

The type aimed at is that medium class of iron- 
clads represented by Brazil’s Aiachuelo, Russia's 
Nachimoff, England’s Jmpérieuse, and China’s 
Ting Yuen, which, avoiding the extreme size of a 


Benbow or an Italia, furnish at a moderate cost 


vessels effective in speed, armament, and armor. 
Secretary Wuitnxy invited plans differing a lit- 
tle, and distinguished the two vessels as a cruiser 
Foreign designers, ineluding 
the Thames and Barrow ship-building companies 
of England and Granpsran of France, competed 
with Lieutenant CnamBers and others of our 
navy. The Barrow company won the #15,000 


prize for the battle-ship design, on which the | 


Tezas is now building; but none of the competi- 
tive plans for the armored cruiser being quite ac- 
ceptable, the Bureau design of Chief-Constructor 
Witson, which could not compete for the prize, 
was chosen for the Maine. 

This plan, based upon the famous Jiachuelo, 
vet with all dimensions increased, and armor and 
guns heavier, called for a length between perpen- 
diculars of 310 feet, a breadth of 57, a mean 
draught of 214, and a displacement, with 400 tons 
of coal aboard, which is not quite half her ca- 
pacity, of 6648 tons. The Maine will have two 
triple expansion engines of 8750 indicated horse- 
power, with boilers for forced draught, which are 
expected to give a speed of 17 knots. The steel 
armor on her belt, turrets, and oval breastworks 
is to be from 104 to 114 inches thick. Her main 
battery will consist of four 10-inch steel breech- 
loaders, two in each turret, and six 6-inch on cen- 
tral pivot mounts, with steel protecting shields 
two inches thick. As in the Zeras, the turrets 
are en échelon, or on opposite sides of a line par- 
allel to her keel, in order that all four of their 
guns can be fired directly ahead or astern, as well 
as through large arcs, The turrets are revolved 
to fixed loading positions, and the revolving ma- 
chinery and hydraulic mechanism for loading and 
handling the guns are protected by 10}-inch steel 
breastworks. Of the 6-inch guns two are plated 
forward and two aft, with the other two on the 
central superstructure deck. The secondary bat- 
tery includes twenty-five machine-guns, of which 
thirteen are revolving cannon, affording a good 
defence against torpedo-boat attacks. There are 
seven torpedo tubes on the vessel, besides two 
fast torpedo-boats. 

Such is to be the Maine, a vessel which would 
be worthy of a place in the best modern navies. 
Of course she will have plenty of water-tight 
compartments in her steel hull, powerful electric 
lights, and complete pumping, drainage, and ven- 
tilating systems. The armor belt will extend 
from four feet above to three feet below the wa- 
ter-line, and far enough forward and aft to pro- 
teet the machinery and magazines. She will 
have armored bulkheads, a steel deck, and a stem 
of steel, strengthened for ramming. She is bark 

rigged, spreading over 7000 square feet of can- 
vas, and her foremast and mainmast have mili- 
tary tops, in which machine-guns are placed. In 
action she will be steered from a conning tower 
on the central deck, protected by ten inches of 


steel armor. 


WILL HE ENLIST? 


Tne serio-comic plays of Farqcnar and Bick- 
ERSTAFF, of a former century, have cast an illusion 
over the actual incidents of to-dav as far as re- 
lates to recruiting. The Sergeant Kite is of the 
past. Recruiting may, of course, have a certain 
amount of elasticity, and differ in its wavs. When 
unfortunately it does happen that the demand for 
“ tood for powder” is in excess of the supply, such 
raw material as offers itself mav be taken with- 
out much regard to quality. In times of peace, 
however, the United States is discriminating and 
critical in the choice of its soldiers. Inside of 
the recruiting station business is carried on in the 
most methodical manner, under the charge of an 
officer. The outward insignia of such a station 
are not marked. Generally there is a small flag, 
the staff of which protrudes from a_ window. 
There may be a sign on the street, as Mr. Dacey 
has sketched it. On.the side of the house may 
be tacked a printed handbill stating in a brief, 
business-like way exactly what is wanted. Some. 
times a soldier, perfect in tenne, with folded 
arms, may stand near the door as a kind of living 
sample of what is a well-to-do, comfortable, and 
contented man-at-arms. 

If there are incidents of a more or less dra- 
matic character, they happen outside. Mr. Dagey 
shows the man who is uncertain about serving 
his country. It may not be a matter of choice 
whether he will trail a firelock, flourish a sabre, 
or point a cannon. He may have the vaguest 
idea of the various branches of service. To be 
or not to be a soldier is the question of some- 
thing toeat. It may have been that by the acci- 
dent of fortune he has been shipwrecked. Per- 
haps for the marring of his life no one is to 
blame but himself. Shall he or shall he not 
make one of the 5000 soldiers the United States 
wants every vear’ Of certain facts this man 
may be assured. If he has the least reek of rum 
about him he will never be accepted. He will 
even be subjected to a great many questions, and 
if he fails giving clear and satisfactory answers 
his name will not be enrolled among his country’s 
It will not do for him to indulge in 
subterfuges. Misfortune is not a man’s fault, 
but crime and vice are, and the United States is 


-eareful in its endeavors to keep up the highest 
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moral standard in its ranks. A man must tell, 
then, what has been his calling, where he hails 
from. If there are doubts, or the narrative is 
hazy, further inquiries are made. Family rela- 
tionships are made the subject of questionings. 
The recruiting officer is not inquisitorial, but if 
he takes a man, he must know all about him. 
A man may be all right in a social sense, and be 
rejected for physical causes, and of these there 
are not less than forty-three bodily blemishes, 
any one of which would render acceptance im- 
possible. A man may be too fat, or too thin. 
A stuttering man would be ineligible. How could 
he say quickly enough, “ Who—goes—there ?” 
or halt a man under five minutes? A deaf man, 
too, could not hear the word of command. There 
was a time when a man might not serve in the 
infafitry because he could not bite off his car- 
tridge’ The United States wants both white and 
culored soldiers, and in New York the colored 
man is hard to get. From New York, however, 
comes between one-sixth and one-fifth of the total 
of recruits. There is a military term used in re- 
cruiting offices to designate that class of men 
who join the ranks, and they are known as 
“floaters.”” As to nationalities, from one-third 
to one-half of the recruits are native born; from 
one-fifth to one-fourth from the United Kingdom. 
Next come Germans, who make capital soldiers ; 
French and Italians are not numerous; and Dutch 
as rare as Austrians. All professions are repre- 
sented, and even sailors become soldiers. The 
limits of age are from sixteen to thirty-five, but 
minors cannot be taken without the consent of 
their parents. A married man is not wanted 
by the recruiting officer. Intemperance as a cause 
for rejection seems unfortunately to be very fre- 
quent. 

The French have a saying that ‘every soldier 
carries in his knapsack a marshal’s baton.” The 
man who in Mr. Daaecy’s sketch eyes the.sign 
“ Recruits Wanted” is being looked over, with- 
out his knowing it, by the soldier. Perhaps that 
meditative regular appreciates the forlorn condi- 
tion of the man. Has his miserable condition 
arisen from drink? If it has, the captain will 
certainly reject him. Perhaps it is a young fel- 
low from the country who has had ambitious 
dreams, and found how little they were worth. 
It is, however, to be distinctly understood that 
the adoption of the calling of a soldier is not to 
be considered as “a last resort.”’ It is because in 
public estimation the profession of arms is not 
held so high as it should be that the term of 
‘“‘a last resort” is applied to a recruiting office. 
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Or late vears Brooklyn has 
been making rapid advancement 
in population and also in wealth. 
It is gratifying to notice that the 
ss enterprise and patriotism which 
have always characterized the 
citizens of the sister community are still notice- 
able features of Brooklyn city life. “City of 
Churches’”’—such has been the distinctive title 
long enjoyed by our neighbor. Rumor has had 
it that the title is no longer so appropriate as it 
once was, the population having largely outgrown 
the churches. If there is any truth in the rumor, 
evidence is not wanting that the tendency of the 
hour is in the direction of recovering lost ground. 
Church-building goes on apace. 

In the present number of the WErkLy we give 
five separate illustrations representing church ed- 
ifices which have recently been or are about to be 
set up on the other side of the East River. Con- 
spicuous among these jis that magnificent struc- 
ture, almost cathedral-like in its dimensions, to 
be known as the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Augustine, work on which is about to be com- 
menced. It is to occupy the fine site on Sixth 
Avenue and Sterling Place, looking toward the 
higher ground and the Park. When completed 
it will certainly be one of the most commanding 
as well as most attractive specimens of ecclesias- 
tical architecture to be found anywhere on this 
continent. The frontage on Sixth Avenue will 
be 200 feet, and on Sterling Place 265 feet, mak- 
ing 465 feet in all. The buildings will cover one- 
third of an entire block. The style is that 
known as the earlier later English Gothic—a style 
which tends toward the ornate or decorated, and 
which allows elaborate treatment. As represent- 
ed by the artist, there is grandeur in the whole, 
and much beauty in the separate parts. The per- 
spective from the southeast presents a solid 
group, with the low entrance tower in front, and 
to the right the apsidal front of the nave with its 
fine buttressed windows, the grand tower with its 
elongated belfry, and low tiled spire surmounted 
by a huge cross, rising to the height of 150 fect ; 


, rior will be plain and without galleries. 


then the chapel, with its beautiful rose-window, 
and its light English windows underneath ; and 
finally the parochial residence. Looking to the 
left from the same position the facade on Ster- 
ling Place is equally attractive. To the left of 
the corner tower the eye rests first on the three 
» mullioned and richly foliated bay-windows of the 
nave, 14 feet by 6 feet, and then on the transept, 44 


feet by 75 feet, with its one magnificent window, 


16 feet by 35 feet, divided by mullions, transoms, 
und tracerv into some fifty different lights. This 
window, it is claimed, will be the richest: foliated 
window in all these regions. Beyond, and fur- 
ther to the left, we have the sacristy or cloister, 
and then the schools, each having special beauty 
of its own. A good effect is produced by the 
uniformity of the general elevation, and added 


_grace is given to the entire structure by the 


| fléche, which rises at the intersection of the nave 
and transept, and the /ouvres of which are to be 
used for ventilation—an architectural adornment 
not common in this country, but a feature of the 
finest cathedrals of northern France. The inte- 
There 
will be three altars, the main one in the chancel, 
aud one on each side, at the rear of the aisles. 
The organ will be placed in the corner over the 
entrance porch, and accommodations will be found 
for the choir over the northern entrance porch, 
under the great tower. The estimated cost of 


, this pile of buildings is $800,000. Messrs. Par- 


Fitt, of Brooklyn, are the architects. St. Augus- 
tine’s is a comparatively young organization, but 
it has had wonderful prosperity. The Rev. Ep- 
warp W. McCarty is pastor. 

Another elegant structure, already in course of 
construction, will soon adorn the same neighbor- 
hood. The First Reformed (Dutch) Church pre- 
sents a fine appearance. When completed it will 
have few equals in the two cities. It is now over 
a vear since the property on Joralemon Street 
was disposed of for $250,000, and since it was 
resolved to build on some suitable site a church 
edifice which, while it would be a worthy memo- 
rial of the old ecclesiastical corporation—the old- 
est in Brooklyn—would at the same time be an 
ornament to the city. Property was secured on 
Seventh Avenue, between Carroll and President 
streets, running from street to street, and back 
some 167 feet. Designs were prepared by Mr. 
G. L. Morsr, of Brooklyn, and finally accepted. 
The building is a specimen of the early thirteenth- 
century Gothic. It fronts on Seventh Avenue, 
the facade extending over 100 feet, and runs back 
on Carroll Street the entire depth of the lot, 167 
‘feet. Thesite is an admirable one, and the church 
will really be a commanding feature of that beau- 
tiful and rapidly growing part of the city. The 
building has some special and distinctive features. 
Under the one roof will be both church and chapel, 
the church in front, chapel in the rear, the aim of 
the architect being, through the unity of the 
structure, to secure massiveness. On the Seventh 
Avenue and Carroll Street corner a tower and spire, 
all of stone, will rise to the height of 212 feet. 


The northerly end of the Seventh Avenue front. 


will terminate with a stone porch, with open arch- 
es large enough to admit carriages. The nave is 
marked by bold gables 40 feet in width, and ris- 
ing to the height of 86 feet. The window sur- 
faces are large, the transept windows being 21 
feet in width and 44 feet in height, and the rose- 
window under the main gable in the front is 21 
feet in diameter. These large surfaces will al- 
low of the use of very richly colored glass. There 
will be seven wide doorways. The interior of the 
church will be very grand, as the pews of the au- 
ditorium will be of quartered oak and of antique 
finish. There will be no galleries, but in the am- 
phitheatrical auditorium there will be seats for 
1136 persons. In the chapel section there will 
be two floors, the upper floor providing accom- 
modations for Sunday-school, Bible classes, and 
such like. The estimated cost of the building is 
about $200,000. 

Marey Avenue Baptist Church is another of 
the late additions. Marcy Avenue Church is an 
offshoot from Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
and is only about sixteen years old. In that brief 
space the people have built and enlarged, and 
now a new home is provided in this elegant and 
spacious edifice, Marcy Avenue, corner of Putnam. 
The stvle, as will be seen, is Romanesque. Built 
of brick, square in form, 95 feet by 95, it occupies 
the whole front of the block bounded by Marcy 
and Putnam. The tower is graceful, and rises 
about 160 feet; the windows are numerous, and 
will admit of rich coloring; for and in- 
gress abundant provision is made under both 
towers and on the sides. The general expres- 
sion, however, does not compare favorably with 
the two churches already mentioned. The nave 
seems too low; and altogether, in spite of the 
spire and pinnacles, the building has a dumpy 
look. The church has a seating capacity of 1500. 
Adjoining the church building there is another 
structure, which is to be used for Sunday-school, 
lecture-parlor, reading-room, and other purposes. 
The interior of this building is so constructed 
that while it is capable of almost infinite subdi- 
vision, it can be converted into one grand hall 
with galleries, and capable of receiving 2500 per- 
sons. J.R. Tsaomas is the architect; Rev. W.C. 
P. Rxoapes is pastor. 

Emmanuel Baptist Church speaks for itself. It 
is really “a thing of beauty.” Situated at the 
corner of Lafayette Avenue and St. James’s Place, 
it is the distinguishing feature of a verv beauti- 
ful neighborhood. The structure, as will be seen, 
is highly ornamental. The style is that which is 
known as French Gothic of the thirteenth centu- 
ry. The church building is square, 90 feet by 
90 ; the material is white sandstone. The facade 
on Lafayette Avenue is as commanding as it is 
beautiful. The eve is arrested at. elegant 
porches, the mullioned window, and thitwo hand- 
somely finished towers, the highest rising to the 
height of 200 feet. The side windows are also 
very attractive. Forming part of the gencral 
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structure, but to the rear of the church edifice, is 
the chapel, fronting on St. James’s Place, slight- 
lv different in style, and suggestive rather of the 
Romanesque. In the chapel building there is 
ample accommodation for Sunday-school, parlors, 
reading-room, and the other requirements. The 
entire depth from Lafayette Avenue, including 
the chapel, is 150 feet. The interior of Emmanu- 
el is very beautiful. There is a gallery in front, 
and at both sides. In the rear of the pulpit plat- 
form is the baptistery, artfully and tastefully con- 
cealed, except when in use. The organ is in dou. 
ble form, and occupies both sides of the chan. 
cel. There is room for 1000 people. Mr. F. H. 
KimBaLt was the architect of the church, and Mr. 
E. L. Roperts was architect of the chapel. Tie 
building and property have already cost over 
$100,000. Rev. Joan Humpstonx is pastor. 

The remaining building, the Church of the 
Messiah, corner of Greene and Clermont Avenues, 
is not to be spoken of as one of the new churches. 
It is an old church with a new face. Originally 
built for the Presbyterians, it was a plain square 
edifice. It was secured by the Episcopalians in 
1863. The Rev. Coarites Baker, who has been 
in charge fifteen years, is the sixth rector. Un- 
der the present incumbent the church has had 
great prosperity. During the last two years 
inany alterations have been made in the building. 
It has been elevated throughout, and the present 
front is entirely new. The style is Romanesque. 
The alterations and improvements were made 
from designs by R. H. Ropertson, of New York. 
It is but rarely indeed that an old building takes 
on such a beautiful exterior. The tower is 180 
feet high. The interior is very comfortable— 
galleries on both sides, and organ-loft with choir 
in front. In the rear there is parlor and class- 
room accommodation. The recent improvements 
cost over $30,000; but the Church of the Messiab 


is free from debt. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF 
HISTORY. 


In this age so full of literary sensations none 
has awakened deeper surprise and concern in the 
circles of the thoughtful than has the attack upon 
modern principles that more or less directly con- 
nects itself with the theories propounded in Jans. 
sen’s History of the German People since the Close 
of the Middle Ages. This series of historical 
works, of which the fifth volume appeared a few 
months ago, undertakes a reconstruction of the 
Reformation history in the interests of tradition- 
alism as represented by Roman Catholicism. 
His central thesis is that the great movement of | 


thought in the sixteenth century out of which 


have sprung the leading principles controlling 
modern society in all of its ramifications was in 
reality not a step forward, but a step backward ; 
was, indeed, the greatest misfortune that ever be- 
fell Europe and European civilization. The his- 
torical problem with which Janssen deals is ac- 
cordingly not an ecclesiastical one exclusively, 
but is such primarily only because it was in 
church life that the beginnings of the ideals that 
control modern life first exhibited themselves. 
In reality it is an appeal to history against these 
ideals and principles, with the verdict that they 
were conceived and born in sin, and that they are 
the source and fountain-head of all the ills that 
afflict church, state, and society. The Germania 
of Berlin, the leading Catholic organ of Germany, 
put it recently in this shape: “‘ The Reformation 
was the most flagrant, the most radical, and most 
wicked -revolution that the world ever saw. It 
was a revolution in the ecclesiastical, religious, 
moral, political, social, economic, scientific, ani 
historical world.” 

Were this impeachment of all that is valued 
as the special progress of modern over medieval 
life merely the outbreak of spasmodic fanaticism, 
it might be allowed to go without notice, and 
like any other sensation to have its day. But 
evidences abound to show that this is not the case. 
The charges are put forth in the name of fair and 
honest research ; the practical application of tne 
hypothesis to the solution of the churchly, so- 
cial, and political questions of the day is made 
with aggressive contidence, and a return to the 
walks and ways from which modern thought is 
so wide a departure is proclaimed as the panacea 
for all the misfortunes of the generatidn; the 
new gospel enjovs so wonderful a propaganda 
that Janssen’s history is sold literally by the tens 
of thousands, and of the last volume the first edi- 
tion was twelve thousand copies, while through 
books, pamphlets, almanacs, and especially fic- 
tion of all kinds the underlying ideas of this 
whole movement of thought are being popular- 
ized and spread, particularly among the Roman 
Catholics of central Europe. 

It would, further, be a singular and superficial 
misconception of the whole agitation to regard it 
as only of local importance, or to consider it 
merely as a new phase of the doctrinal contro- 
versies between Protestantism and Roman Cathol- 
icism. It is a contest of principles, and to all 
intents and purposes a declaration that the ideals, 
aims, and methods of thought and work which 
now control the life of nations, and which are 
the legitimate outcome of the germs and seeds 
that first came forth in the ever memorable days 
of the Reformation, have an ancestry and pedi- 
gree of evil, and as such have been able to bring 
forth only evil. | 

Naturally the reader will be anxious to know 
by what péculiar method and with what new ma- 
terials Janssen operates in the construction of 
a historical scheme that stands in so radical a 
contrast to the classical accounts of that period 
furnished by such leading historians as Ranke 
and Gregorovius. This is all the more interesting 
because, as is reported, the author, who is now 
merely a gymnasium professor in Frank fort-on- 
the-Main, is to be one of the attractions of the 
new Catholic University at Washington. Ger- 
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man specialists have with microscopic exact- 
ness dissected tle work of Janssen, and the 
result of their examinations is interesting in 
the extreme. He is a man of wonderful dili- 


gence and shrewdness; he has ransacked the | 


sources of information for the period under con- 
sideration with remarkable completeness, and the 
materials which he employs are all correct and 
found in these sources. Indeed none of his critics 
have charged him with having manufactured his- 
torical evidences. The citations he makes in al- 
most endless numbers are all taken from good 
sources. But when he begins to use these for 
his purposes, his unfair and tricky spirit is al- 
lowed full sway.” He employs his tools not as a 
historian, but as a partisan. He takes whatever 
information happens to suit to his conception of 
what the history of this period ought to be, and 
passes over in eloquent silence whatever does not 
agree with his scheme; he takes great delight in 
turning out of their connection certain citations, 
and making them say what they originally were 
‘not intended to convey, thus practising eisegesis 
instead of exegesis; he brings citations together 
to corroborate each other’s statements which in- 
ternally do not and never had anything to do with 
each other; he violates the accepted canons of 
historiography by assigning a decisive voice to dis- 
creditable witnesses: in short, his use, or rather 
abuse, of perfectly legitimate historical sources 
is such that the result of his labors is a veritable 
caricature of the actual course of events. Indeed 
so transparent is the ‘‘ method in his madness,” 
and his manner of reconstructing history from a 
subjective stand-point, that a shrewd German crit- 
ic, after the appearance of the third volume of 
the work, predicted in detail what the specific 
charges against Protestantism and the modern 
world in the fourth would be. Being thoroughly. 
at home in the sources of that period, he knew 
what data Janssen would use, and how he would 
use them. When the volume in question appear- 
ed, some months later, it turned out that thie 
prophet had predicted aright. 

The spirit and method of Janssen’s volumes 
are representative in their character. Germany 
has always been the land in which Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, not as two dogmatic sys- 
tems, but as the embodiments of the principles 
guiding and controlling the lives of individuals 
and of nations, have contended with each other 
for mastery upon better terms of equality and on 
their merits alone, without outward prop or sup- 
port, than in any other country. Just now, ow- 
ing to a great extent to the moral victory gained 
by the Catholics in the Avulturkamp/f, these are 
aggressive and anxious to enter the contest with 
Protestantism for the supremacy in the hearts 
and minds of the people. What the method of 
warfare is which this Catholicism, now-no longer 
the mild type that prevailed in the early half of 
this century, but the tvpe produced by the Sylla- 
bus, Vaticanism, and Ultramontanism, is best il- 
lustrated by the work of Janssen. “Just forty 
vears ago the now venerable Munich Old Catho- 
lic, Déllinger, undertook to discredit Protestant 
principles in the name of candid history; but he 
failed to find applause or supporters even in his 
own communion. Janssen’s attempt, undertaken 
with less learning and candor, is heralded as the 
beginning of a new era in historiography. The 
lesson of this contrast is instructive. - 

It would, however, be unfair to claim thatJans- 
sen’s work and the applications made by his 
friends of his views to the problems of the life 
of our dav have been without profit to scholar- 
ship or practical thought. They have succeeded 
in bringing out into bold relief the weaknesses 
of the aims and ideals underlving modern life, 
and in that way have at least negatively prepared 
the way to understand the real status of modern 
' problems, and thus to find a way to solve them. 
But in so far as their schemes are positive in 
character, it is more than doubtful if they have 
much of virtue in them, and if they can make 
anvthing like a permanent impression on the 
onward course of events that in origin and char- 
acter are so thoroughly antagonistic to the new 
wisdom. 


THE RACQUET CLUB'S CHALLENGE CUP 
FOR AMATEUR BILLIARDS. 


Mr. Isaac Townsenn, the President of the | 


New York Racquet Club, has had made by 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company a silver 
cup, for presentation to the winner in an amateur 
billiard contest between members of the club. 
The cup was awarded on Monday, the 14th 
inst., and the prize is to be held by the winner 
in three successive contests, the intention being 
that the cup shall be to the amateur billiard club 
what the America’s cup is to the yacht clubs of 
England and this country —a trophy forever 
awarded, and forever awarding. The design for 
the cup has been executed by Mr. Charles Os- 
borne, who is without question the most suc- 
cessful, as he is the most interesting, worker in 
this difficult field that we have among us. He 
has chosen for the base of his design the lines and 
masses of the so-called Rococo style, a style that 
grew to perfection in the time of Louis XV., and 
is therefore often called by his name. It is a 
style that of late has regained something of its 
old ascendency in Europe, particularly in. Vienna 
and Munich, and in spite of criticism it deserves 
to be cultivated on account of the beauty of its 
lines; besides that, it is a most fortunate exam- 
ple of adaptation by one people of the decorative 
motives of another and very different race. The 
origin of the Rococo is distinctively Japanese ; 
it sprang into existence immediately on the in- 
troduction of Japanese objects into Holland, 
which found their way into France through that 
country, and soon spread thence all over Eu- 
rope. It is no doubt the gracefulness of these 
lines, coupled with a certain unexpectedness in 
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their resultant curves and stops, that have drawn 
the mind of so acute an observer as Charles Os- 
borne to the style, as peculiarly appropriate to a 
trophy to be contended for in a game of billiards, 
where the beauty and sweep of the lines marked 
by the balls are what constitute the ewsthetic 
charin of the contest. It is in such a selection 
that the designer shows his fitness for his voca- 
tion; and although Mr. Osborne has made many 
successful cups, there is a charm about the de- 
sign for the present one that distinguishes it 
above all the others. The cup stands thirty 
inches high with its pedestal of ebonized wood. 
It is of sterling silver, and in general form is a 
pitcher with a handle but without a cover. The 
adjustment of the handle to the body is managed 
with such felicity that it belongs as naturally to 
the cup as the stem of a gourd does to the gourd, 


_ and all the curves of the angles and of the panels 


seem to break out into free play in the wilder 
movements of the handle. The form of the 
pitcher is four-sided, with two broad and two 
narrow divisions. On one of the broader sides 
is an admirably modelled figure of Fortune with 
delicate wings and a light scarf blown about her, 
standing balanced ona ball. This is, to our think- 
ing, a very pretty application of an old symbol, 
and the way in which it is carried out does the 
designer credit. On the other of the two broad- 
er sides a panel is described by certain flowing 
lines in which an inscription is to be engraved, 
and‘room is left for the winners’ names as they 
shall follow in the course of vears. Some por- 
tions of the work are chased and others mount- 
ed, and the execution of. the whole does the 
highest honor to American artists and American 
artisans, 


GENERAL RUSSELL A. ALGER. 


Amone the “ favorite sons” who have been pre- 
sented by Republican State Conventions as fit 
candidates for the Presidency in the coming can- 
vass is ex-Governor Russet, A. ALGER, of Michi- 
gan, who appears to enjoy exceptional popularity 
in his own State. He is a good specimen of the 
energetic and enterprising citizen of the West, of 
sturdy New England origin, who has made his 
way through poverty and hardship to success and 
prosperity. His ancestors for many generations 
were natives.of New England, and his father was 
born in Connecticut, his mother, whose name was 
Mouton, being a native of Vermont. In 1835 


the family moved into the wilderness of northern 


Ohio, and settled in Lafayette Township, Medina 
County, where the elder ALGxr bought a tract of 
lumber land and cleared himself a farm. There 
the future General and Governor was born on 
the 27th of February, 1836. After several years 
of hard work the sturdy pioneer from Connecti- 
cut lost his farm and improvements by the fore- 
closure of a mortgage, and soon after sickened and 
died, leaving his family in pinching poverty. The 
mother and an elder sister died about the same 
time, and young ALGER was left, at the age of 
thirteen, without a dollar in the world, and with 
a. younger sister and- brother as dependent as 
himself... He recalls that during the illness of 
his parents he often worked for the neighbors 
for a few cupfuls of flour or a sixpence in money 
per day. Finding places for his brother and sis- 
ter, he went to work for his board and clothes 
and three months’ schooling per year, and after- 
ward for small monthly wages as a farm hand. 
He contrived to spend several terms at Richfield 
Academy, working for ee and washing 


while at school. Thus alternating hard labor 
during the farming season with school work in 
the winter, he was able in the winter of 1856-7 
to obtain a position as teacher of a district school, 
where he “ boarded around.” Out of his earnings 
during this period he was able to do something 
for his brother and sister, and prepare himself 
to enter a law office in Akron in the spring of 


1857. After studying there two vears he was - 


admitted to the bar, and went t Cleveland to 
enter upon his profession ; but overwork and con- 
finement in-doors had impaired his health, and 
on the last day of 1860 he set out for Michigan, 
and with a little borrowed capital joined with a 
friend in the lumber business at Grand Rapids. 
By the failure of a Chicago firm to which their 
lumber was shipped the two friends lost all they 
had in the spring of 1861, young ALGer having 
just married a Miss Annette H. Henry. 

The breaking out of the civil war opened a new 
opportunity for the young man whose business 
prospects were so suddenly blighted, and in Au- 
gust, 1861, he enlisted in the Second Michigan 
Cavalry, and was soon after made Captain of Com- 
pany C. Another Captain in the same regiment 
was Puiuip H. Saxripan, and on the promotion of 
its Colonel, Gorpon GRANGER, ALGER was sent by 
the latter to Pittsburgh Landing to induce Gov. 
ernor Biair to appoint SHERIDAN, the acting Com- 
missary on General Hatieck’s staff, to the vacant 
Coloneley. This he successfully accomplished, 
May 25, 1862, riding sixty miles on his mission, 
and carrying SHeripan’s appointment, written on 
a half-sheet of note-paper by Governor BLatr, to 
Ha .tecx’s head-quarters the next morning. This 
was the beginning of Sueripan’s rapid advance 
in the army. ALGrer served under him at the 
battle of Booneville, Missouri, and was wounded 
und taken prisoner, escaping the same day. He 
became Lieutenant-Colonel of the Sixth Michigan 
Cavalry October, 1862, and Colonel of the Fifth, 
February, 1865. He continued in the military 
service throughout the war, serving successfully 
under SHeripaN, KiLpatrick, Custer, and again 
SHERIDAN, in the Army of the Potomac in 1864. 
He is said to have been in more than sixty bat- 
tles and minor engagements, always displaying 
undaunted gallantry. He was seriously wounded 
at Boonesborough, Maryland, July 8, 1863, after 
passing safely through the battle of Gettysburg. 
In the winter following he was recommended to 
President Lincotn for certain special and confi- 
dential service, during which he visited nearly all 
the armies in the field. In 1864 he was made 
Brevet Brigadier-General of Volunteers for gal- 
lant and meritorious service at Treville Station, 
and June 11, 1865, Brevet Major-General, “ for 
gallant and meritorious service during the 
war.” 

On retiring from the army, General ALGER re- 
turned to Michigan, and engaged in the lumber 
business at Detroit. He was a pioneer in the 
use of railroads for getting logs out of the for- 
ests, and rapily built up a very extensive business. 
With increase of wealth and business connec- 
tions, he gradually acquired an interest in vari- 
ous business enterprises, net only in Michigan, 
but in several other States and Territories. It is 
said of him that during his business career of 
more than twenty years, while having thousands 
of men in his emplov, he has never had a strike 
or any kind of difficulty with his workmen, and 
has never sued or been sued in the course of 
his vast business operations. Though an ar- 
dent Republican, he never took an active part 
in politics until 1884, and the Governorship of 
Michigan for a single term is the only civil of- 
fice he has held. In 1882 by a coalition with the 
greenbackers the Democrats elected a Govern- 
or of Michigan for the first time in thirty years. 
In 1884 Governor BrGo. was renominated, 
with the same combination behind him, and 
General ALGER consented to take the Repub- 
lican nomination in the hope of redeeming 
the State. He threw himself. into the can- 
vass with characteristic energy and skill in 
management, and was triumphantly elected, 
receiving the largest Republican vote ever 
cast in Michigan. His administration was 
characterized by business methods, strict in- 
tegrity, and faithful devotion to the interests 
of the State. He peremptorily declined a 
renomination, and on retiring from office 
submitted a parting message to the Legis- 
lature which has been praised as the ablest 
public document ever produced in the State 


of Michigan. 


Governor ALGER is described as a man of 
wide information, vigorous mind, positive and 
outspoken opinions, but affable and popular 
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with all with whom he comes in contact. He 
has had tive sous and four daughters, of whom 
three sons and three daughters are living. His 
home life and family reljations are said to be 
of the pleasantest kind in all respects, and he 
is foremost in the benevolent enterprises of 
Detroit and liberal in private charities. He is 
an active member of the Presbyterian Church, 
aud looked up to with pride and admiration by 
hia fellow-citizens. It is claimed for him that his 
relations have been friendly with the conspicuous 
leaders of his party, without regard to their differ- 
ences with each other, being intimate alike with 
General Grant, Mr. Buaine, and General LoGan, 
and that his candidacy would excite no antago- 
nisms, while it would command general confi- 


‘dence on account of his high personal character, 


his brilliant military record, his large business ex- 
perience, and the statesman-like qualities display- 
ed during his single term as Governor of Michi- 
gan. The State Convention presented him with 
enthusiasm as a ecaddidate for the Presidency, 
and the twenty-six delegates of his State are 
pledged to his hearty. support in the National 
Convention at Chicago. 


DE RYAL BLOOD. 


Don’ vo’ say white face to me, gal, 
Yo’ wid yo’ kinky har! 

But jes git down in de bery dust, 
An’ tin’ yo’ likeness dar. 


Jim’s dark, I ‘lows, ’n’ Jack am white, ¢ 
"N’ a shady white at dat, 

But I rether yo'd marry dat nigger’ Jim, 
Ef he’s brack as yer daddy's hat. , 


Fo’ de blood in him is de r’yal blood, 
Come fust from a r’val king— 
Come fust from de hand ob de mighty Lord 

What done make ebryting. 


Don’ yo’ eber read yo’ Bible, gal ? 
De story ob Cain am a fact; 

An’ de Lor’ A’mighty turn him white 
Becase ob- his wicked act. 


For den de brack wor de r'yal blood, 
Rich wid de Maker's bref ; 
* But dey’s bleached fer generations down, 
Till dey’s reached de color ob death. 


So don’ yo’ go fer to marry Jack— 
He'm mixed, ’n’ he ain’t no good ; 

‘Tween bof.de races he hev to stan’, 
Like a stick o’ mhog’ny-wood : 


Too proud fer one, wid his monkey. tricks, 
De oder’s too proud fer he; 

But Jim he come ob de nateral stock, 
Jes a fus-class ebony-tree. 


Now, gal, ef vo’ graf’s a yaller rose 
On de stalk ob a lily bud, 


’Tain’t one ting nor t’other, but jes a mistake: 


Yo’ stick to de r’yal blood. 
Mary A. Denison. 
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THE CRUISER “MAINE.” 


Tak two most important vessels of our new 
navy are the armored ships Maine and Jexas, now 
under construction in government vards, the for- 
mer at Brooklyn and the latter at Norfolk. The 
act of August 3, 1886, which authorized them, 
calls for two sea-going, double-bottomed, armored 
vessels of about 6000 tons displacement, with a 
speed of at least 16 knots, the maximum cost of 
each, without guns, to be $2,500,000. 

The type aimed at is that medium class of iron- 
clads represented by Brazil’s Aiachuelo, Russia’s 
Nachimoff, England’s Jmpérieuse, and China’s 
_ Ting Yuen, which, avoiding the extreme size of a 
Benbow or an Italia, furnish at a moderate cost 
vessels effective in speed, armament, and armor. 
Secretary Wuitnry invited plans differing a lit- 
tle. and distinguished the two vessels as a eruiser 
and a battle-ship. Foreign designers, including 
the Thames and Barrow ship-building companies 
of England and Granpsran of France, competed 
with Lieutenant CuamBers and others of our 
navy. -The Barrow company won the $15,000 


prize for the battle-ship: design, on which the. 


Texas is now building; bit none of the competi- 
tive plans for the armored cruiser being quite ac- 
ceptable, the Bureau design of Chief-Constructor 
Wison, which could not compete for the prize, 
was chosen for the Maine. 

This plan, based upon the famous Riachuelo, 
vet with all dimensions increased, and armor and 
guns heavier, called for a length between perpen- 
diculars of 310 feet, a breadth of 57, a mean 
draught of 21}, and a displacement, with 400 tons 
of coal aboard, which is not quite half her ca- 
pacity, of 6648 tons. The Maine will have two 
triple expansion engines of 8750 indicated horse- 
power, with boilers for forced draught, which are: 
expected to give a speed of 17 knots. The steel 
armor on her belt, turrets, and oval breastworks 
is to be from 103 to 114 inches thick. \. Her main 
battery will consist of four 10-inch steel breech- 
loaders, two in each turret, and six 6-inch on cen- 
tral pivot mounts, with steel protecting shields 
two inches thick. As in the Zeras, the turrets 
are en échelon, or on opposite sides of a line par- 
allel to her keel, in order that all four of their 
guns can be fired directiv ahead or astern, as well 
as through large ares. The turrets are revolved 
to fixed loading positions, and the revolving ma- 
chinery and hydraulic mechanism for loading and 
handling the guns are protected by 10}-inch steel 
breastworks. Of the 6-inch guns two are placed 
forward and two aft, with the other two on the 
central superstructure deck. The secondary bat- 
tery includes twenty-five machine-guns, of which 
thirteen are revolving cannon, affording a good 
defence against torpedo-boat attacks. There are 
seven torpedo tubes on the vessel, bésides two 
fast torpedo-boats. 

Such is to be the Maine, a vessel which would 
be worthy of a place in the best modern navies. 
Of course she will have plenty of water-tight 
compartments in her steel hull, powerful electric 
lights, and complete pumping, drainage, and ven- 
tilating systems. The armor belt will extend 
from four feet above to three feet below the wa- 
ter-line, and far enough forward and aft to pro- 
tect the machinery and magazines. She will 
have armored hulkheads, a steel deck, and a stem 
of steel, strengthened for ramming. She is bark 

rigged, spreading over 7000 square feet of can- 
vas, and her foremast and mainmast have mili- 
tary tops, in which machine-guns are placed. In 
action she will be steered from a conning tower 
on the central deck, protected by ten inches of 
steel armor. 


WILL HE ENLIST? 


Tue serio-comic plays of and Bick- 
ERSTAFF, of a former century, have cast an illusion 
over the actual incidents of to-dav as far as re- 
lates to recruiting. The Sergeant Kite is of the 
past. Recruiting may, of vourse, have a certain 
amount of elasticity, and differ in its wavs When 
unfortunately it does happen that the demand for 
* tood for powder” is in excess of the supply, such 
tfaw material as offers itself may be taken with- 
out much regard to quality. In times of peace, 
however, the United States is discriminating and 
critical-in the choice of its soldiers. Inside of 
the recruiting station business is carried on in the 
most methodical manner, under the charge of an 
officer. The outward insignia of such a station 
are not marked. (Generally there is a small flag, 
the staff of which protrudes from a window. 
There may be a sign on the street, as Mr. Daccy 
has sketched it. On the side of the house may 
be tacked a printed handbill stating in a brief, 
business-like way exactly what is wanted. Some- 
times a soldier, perfect in tenue, with folded 
arms, may stand near the door as a kind of living 
sample of what’is a well-to-do, comfortable, and 
contented man-at-arms. 

_If there are incidents of a more or less dra- 
matic character,they happen outside. Mr. Dagey 
shows the man who is uncertain about serving 
his country. It may not be a matter of choice 
whether he will trail a firelock, flourish a sabre, 
or point a cannon, He may have the vaguest 
idea of the various branches of service. To be 
or not to be a soldier is the question of some- 
thipg toeat. It may have been that by the acci- 
dent of fortune he has been shipwrecked. Per- 
haps for the marring of his life no one is to 
blame but himself. Shall he or shall he not 
make one of the 5000 soldiers the United States 
wants every vear? Of certain facts this man 
may be assured. If he has the least reek of rum 
about him he will never be accepted. He will 
even be subjected to a great many questions, and 
if he fails giving clear and satisfactory answers 
his name will not be enrolled among his country’s 
defenders. It will not do for him to indulge in 
subterfuges. Misfortune is not a man’s fault, 
but crime and vice are, and the United States is 
careful in its endeavors to keep up the highest 
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moral standard in its ranks. A man must tell, 
then, what has been his calling, where he hails 
from. If there are doubts, or the narrative is 
hazv, further inquiries are made. Family rela- 
tionships are made the subject of questionings. 
The recruiting officer is not inquisitorial, but if 
he takes a man, he must know all about him. 
A man may be all right in a social sense, and be 
rejected for physical causes, and of these there 
are not less than forty-three bodily blemishes, 
any one of which would render acceptance im- 
possible. A man may be too fat, or too thin. 
A stuttering man would be ineligible. How could 
he say quickly enough, “ Who—goes—there ?”’ 
or halt a man under five minutes? A deaf man, 
too, could not hear the word of command. There 
was a time when a man might not serve in the 
infafitry because he could not bite off his car- 
tridge. The United States wants both white and 
colored soldiers, and in New York the colored 
man is hard to get. From New York, however, 
comes between one-sixth and one-fifth of the total 
of recruits. There is a military term used in re- 
cruiting offices to designate that class of men 
who join the ranks, and they are known as 
“floaters.” As to nationalities, from one-third 
to one-half of the recruits are native born; from 
one-fifth to one-fourth from the United Kingdom. 
Next come Germans, who make capital soldiers ; 
French and Italians are not numerous; and Dutch 
as rare as Austrians. All professions are repre- 
sented, and even sailors become soldiers. The 
limits of age are from sixteen to thirty-five, but 
minors cannot be taken without the consent of 
their parents. A married man is not wanted 
by the recruiting officer. Intemperance as a cause 
for rejection seems unfortunately to be very fre- 
quent. 

The French have a saying that “every soldier 
carries in his knapsack a marshal’s baton.” The 
man who in Mr. Dagey’s sketch eyes the. sign 
“Recruits Wanted” is being looked over, with- 
out his knowing it, by the soldier. Perhaps that 
meditative regular appreciates the forlorn condi- 
tion of the man. Has his miserable condition 
arisen from drink? If it has, the captain will 
certainly reject”him. Perhaps it is a young fel- 
low from the country who has had ambitious 
dreams, and found how little they were worth. 
It is, however, to be distinctly understood that 
the adoption of the calling of a soldier is not to 
be considered as “a last resort.” It is because in 
public estimation the profession of arms is not 
held so high as it should be that the term of 
‘“‘a last resort” is applied to a recruiting office. 
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Or late vears Brooklyn has 
been making rapid advancement 
3 in population and also in wealth. 
iy It is gratifying to notice that the 
7 enterprise and patriotism which 
have alwavs characterized the 
citizens of the sister community are still notice- 
able features of Brooklyn city life. “City of 
Churches”—such has been the distinctive title 
long enjoyed by our neighbor. Rumor has had 
it that the title is no longer so appropriate as it 
once was, the population having largely outgrown 
the churches. If there is any truth in the rumor, 
evidence is not wanting that the tendency of the 
hour is in the direction of recovering lost ground. 
Church-building goes on apace. 

In the present number of the WEEKLY we give 
five separate illustrations representing church ed- 
ifices which have recently been or are about to be 
set up on the other side of the East River. Con- 
spicuous among these is that magnificent struc- 
ture, almost cathedral-like in its dintensions, to 
be known as the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Augustine, work on which is about to be com- 
menced. It is to occupy the fine site on Sixth 
Avenue and Sterling Place, looking toward the 
higher ground and the Park. When completed 
it will certainly be one of the most commanding 
as well as most attractive specimens of ecclesias- 
tical architecture to be found anywhere on this 
continent. The frontage on Sixth Avenue will 
be 200 feet, and on Sterling Place 265 feet, mak- 
ing 465 feet in all. The buildings will cover one- 
third of an entire block. The style is that 
known as the earlier later English Gothic—a style 
which tends toward the ornate or decorated, and 
which allows elaborate treatment. As represent- 
ed by the artist, there is grandeur in the whole, 
and much beauty in the separate parts. The per- 
spective from the southeast presents a solid 
group, with the low entrance tower in front, and 
to the right the apsidal front of the nave with its 
fine buttressed windows, the grand tower with its 
elongated belfry, and low tiled spire surmounted 
by a huge cross, rising to the height of 150 feet ; 


then the chapel, with its beautiful rose-window, 
and its light English windows underneath ; and 
finally the parochial residence. Looking to the 
left from the same position the facade on Ster- 
ling Place is equally attractive. To the left of 
the corner tower the eye rests first on the three 
mullioned and richly foliated bay- windows of the 
nave, 14 feet by 6 feet, and then on the transept, 44 
feet by 75 feet, with its one magnificent window, 
16 feet by 35 feet, divided by mullions, transoms, 
and tracery into some fifty different lights. This 
window, it is claimed, will be the richest foliated 
window in all these regions. Beyond, and fur- 
ther to the left, we have the sacristy or cloister, 
and then the schools, each having special beauty 
of its own. A good effect is produced by the 
uniformity of the general elevation, and added 
grace is given to the entire structure by the 
leche, which rises at the intersection of the nave 
and transept, and the /owvres of which are to be 
used for ventilation—an architectural adornment 
Hot common in this country, but a feature of the 
finest cathedrals of northern France. The inte- 
rior will be plain and without galleries. There 
will be three altars, the main one in the chancel, 
aud one on each side, at the rear of the aisles. 
The organ will be placed in the corner over the 
entrance porch, and accommodations will be found 
for the choir over the northern entrance porch, 
under the great tower. The estimated cost of 
this pile of buildings is $300,000. Messrs. Par- 
ritt, of Brooklyn, are the architects. St. Augus- 
tine’s is a comparatively young organization, but 
it has had wonderful prosperity. The Rev. Ep- 
warp W. McCarty is pastor. 

Another elegant structure, already in course of 
construction, will soon adorn the same neighbor- 
hood. The First Reformed (Dutch) Church pre- 
sents a fine appearance. When completed it will 
have few equals in the two cities. It is now over 
a vear since the property on Joralemon Street 
was disposed of for $250,000, and since it was 
resolved to build on some suitable site a church 
edifice which, while it would be a worthy memo- 
rial of the old ecclesiastical corporation—the old- 
est in Brooklyn—would at the same time be an 
ornament to the city. Property was secured on 
Seventh Avenue, between Carroll and President 
streets, running from street to street, and back 
some 167 feet. Designs were prepared by Mr. 
G. L. Mors, of Brooklyn, and finally accepted. 
The building is a specimen of the early thirteenth- 
century Gothic. It fronts on Seventh Avenue, 
the facade extending over 100 feet, and runs back 
on Carroll Street the entire depth of the lot, 167 
feet. The site is an admirable one, and the church 
will really be a commanding feature of that beau- 
tiful and rapidly growing part of the city. The 
building has some special and distinctive features. 
Under the one roof will be both church and chapel, 
the church in front, chapel in the rear, the aim of 
the architect being, through the unity of the 
structure, to secure massiveness. On the Seventh 
Avenue and Carroll Street corner a tower and spire, 
all of stone, will rise to the height of 212 feet. 
The northerly end of the Seventh Avenue front 
Will terminate with a stone porch, with open arch- 
es large enough to admit carriages. The nave is 
marked by bold gables 40 feet in width, and ris- 
ing to the height of 86 feet. The window sur- 
faces are large, the transept windows being 21 
feet in width and 44 feet in height, and the rose- 
window under the main gable in the front is 21 
feet in diameter. These large surfaces will al- 
low of the use of very richly colored glass. There 
will be seven wide doorways. The interior of the 
church will be very grand, as the pews of the au- 
ditorium will be of quartered oak and of antique 
finish. There will be no galleries, but in the am- 
phitheatrical auditorium there will be seats for 
1136 persons. In the chapel section there will 
be two floors, the upper floor providing accom- 
modations for Sunday-school, Bible classes, and 
such like. The estimated cost of the building is 
about $200,000. 

Marey Avenue Baptist Church is another of 
the late additions. Marcy Avenue Church is an 
offshoot from Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
and is only about sixteen years old. In that brief 
space the people have built and enlarged, and 
now a new home is provided in this elegant and 
spacious edifice, Marcy Avenue, corner of Putnam. 
The stvle, as will be seen, is Romanesque. Built 
of brick, square in form, 95 feet by 95, it occupies 
the whole front of the block bounded by Marcy 
and Putnam. The tower is graceful, and rises 
about 160 feet; the windows are numerous, and 
will admit of rich coloring; for egress and in- 
gress abundant provision is made under both 
towers and on the sides. The general expres- 
sion, however, does not compare favorably with 
the two churches already mentioned. The nave 
seems too low; and altogether, in spite of the 
spire and pinnacles, the building has a dumpy 
look. The church has a seating capacity of 1500. 
Adjoining the church building there is another 
structure, which is to be used for Sunday-school, 
lecture-parlor, reading-room, and other purposes. 
The interior of this building is so constructed 
that while it is capable of almost infinite subdi- 
vision, it can be converted into one grand hall 
with galleries, and capable of receiving 2500 per- 
sons. J. R. Tomas is the architect; Rev. W.C. 
P. Ruoapks is pastor. 

Emmanuel Baptist Church speaks for itself. It 
ais really “a thing of beauty.” Situated at the 
corner of Lafayette Avenue and St. James’s Place, 
it is the distinguishing feature of a verv beauti- 
ful neighborhood. The structure, as will be seen, 
is highly ornamental. The style is that which is 
known as French Gothic of the thirteenth centu- 
ry. The church building is square, 90 feet by 
90 ; the material is white sandstone. The facade 
on Lafayette Avenue is as commanding as it is 
beautiful. The eye is arrested ae elegant 
porches, the mullioned window, and two hand- 
somely finished towers, the highest rising to the 
height of 200 feet. The side windows are also 


very attractive. Forming part of the gencral 
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structure, but to the rear of the church edifice, is 
the chapel, fronting on St. James’s Place, slight- 
lv different in style, and suggestive rather of the 
Romanesque. In the chapel building there is 
ample accommodation for Sunday-school, parlors, 
reading-room, and the other requirements. The 
entire depth from Lafayette Avenue, including 
the chapel, is 150 feet. The interior of Emmanu- 
el is very beautiful. There is a gallery in front, 
and at both sides. In the rear of the pulpit plat- 
form is the baptistery, artfully and tastefully con- 
cealed, except when in use. The organ is in dou- 
ble form, and occupies both sides of the chan- 
cel. There is room for 1000 people. Mr. F. H. 
KIMBALL was the architect of the church, and Mr. 
E. L. Roperts was architect of the chapel. The 
building and property have already cost over 
$100,000. Rev. Jonn Humpstonsr is pastor. 

The remaining building, the Church of the 
Messiah, corner of Greene and Clermont Avenues, 
is not to be spoken of as one of the new churches. 
It is an old church with a new face. Originally 
built for the Presbyterians, it was a plain square . 
edifice. It was secured by the Episcopalians in 
1863. The Rev. Cuaries Baker, who has been 
in charge fifteen years, is the sixth rector. Un- 
der the present incumbent the church has had 
great prosperity. During the last two years 
many alterations have been made in the building. 
It has been elevated throughout, and the present 
front is entirely new. The style is Romanesque. 
The alterations and improvements were made 
from designs by R. H. Ropertson, of New York. 
It is but rarely indeed that an old building takes 
on such a beautiful exterior. The tower is 180 
feet high. The interior is very comfortable— 
galleries on both sides, and organ-loft with choir 
in front. In the rear there is parlor and class- 
room accommodation. The recent improvements 
cost over $30,000; but the Church of the Messiab 
is free from debt. 


A RECONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY. 


In this age so full of literary sensations none 
has awakened deeper surprise and concern in the 
circles of the thoughtful than has the attack upon 
modern principles that more or less directly con- 
nects itself with the theories propounded in Jans. 
sen’s History of the German People since the Close 
of the Middle Ages. This series of historical 
works, of which the fifth volume appeared a few 
months ago, undertakes a reconstruction of the 
Reformation history in the interests of tradition- 
alism as represented by Roman Catholicism. 
His central thesis is that the great movement of 
thought in the sixteenth century out of which 
have sprung the leading principles controlling 
modern society in all of its ramifications was in 
reality not a step forward, but a step backward ; 
was, indeed, the greatest misfortune that ever be- 
fell Europe and European civilization. The his- 
torical problem with which Janssen deals is ac- 
cordingly not an ecclesiastical one exclusively, 
but is such primarily only because it was in 
church life that the beginnings of the ideals that 
control modern life first exhibited themselves. 
In reality it is an appeal to history against these 
ideals and principles, with the verdict that they 
were conceived and born in sin, and that they are 
the source and fountain-head of all the ills that 
afflict church, state, and society. The Germania 
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of Berlin, the leading Catholic organ of Germany, 


put it recently in this shape: ‘“ The Reformation 
was the most flagrant, the most radical, and most 
wicked revolution that. the world ever saw. It 
was a revolution in the ecclesiastical, religious, 
moral, political, social, economic, scientific, and 
historical world.” 

Were this impeachment of all that is valued 
as the special progress of modern over medieval 
life merely the outbreak of spasmodic fanaticism, 
it might be allowed to go without notice, and 
like any other sensation to have its day. But 
evidences abound to show that this is not the case. 
The charges are put forth in the name of fair and 
honest research ; the practical application of tiie . 
hypothesis to the solution of the churchly, so- 
cial, and political questions of the day is made 
with aggressive confidence, and a return to the 
walks and ways from which modern thought is 
so wide a departure is proclaimed as the panacea 
for all the misfortunes of the generation; the 
new gospel enjoys so wonderful a propaganda 
that Janssen’s history is sold literally by the tens 
of thousands, and of the last volume the first edi- 
tion was twelve thousand copies, while through 
books, pamphlets, almanacs, and especially fic- 
tion of all kinds the underlying ideas of this 
whole movement of thought are being popular- 
ized and spread, particularly among the Roman 
Catholics of central Europe. N 

It would, further, be a singular and superficial | 
misconception of the whole agitation to regard it 
as only of local importance, or to consider it 
merely as a new phase of the doctrinal contro- 
versies between Protestantism and Roman Cathol- 
icism. It is a contest of principles, and to all 
intents and purposes a declaration that the ideals, 
aims, and methods of thought and work which 
now control the life of nations, and which are 
the legitimate outcome of the germs and seeds 
that first came forth in the ever memorable days 
of the Reformation, have-an ancestry and pedi- 
gree of evil, and as such have been able to bring 
forth only evil. 

Naturally the reader will be anxious to know 
by what péculiar method and with what new ma- 
terials Janssen operates in the construction of 
a historical scheme that stands in so radical a 
contrast to the classical accounts of that period 
furnished by such leading historians as Ranke 
and Gregorovius. This is all the more interesting 
because, as is reported, the author, who is now 
merely a gymnasium professor in Frank fort-on- 
the-Main, is to be one of the attractions of the 
new Catholic University at Washington. Ger- 
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man specialists have with microscopic exact- 
ness dissected tle work of Janssen, and the 
result of their examinations is interesting in 
the extreme. He is a man of wonderful dili- 
gence and shrewdness; he has ransacked the 
sources of information for the period under con- 
sideration with remarkable completeness, and the 
materials which he employs are all correct and 
found in these sources. Indeed none of his critics 
have charged him with having manufactured his- 
torical evidences. The citations he makes in al- 
most endless numbers are all taken from good 
sources. But when he begins to use these for 
his purposes, his unfair and tricky'spirit is al- 
lowed full sway. He employs his tools not as a 
historian, but as a partisan. He takes whatever 
information happens to suit to his conception of 
what the history of this period ought to be, and 
passes over in eloquent silence whatever does not 
agree with his scheme; he takes great delight in 
turning out of their connection certain citations, 
and making them say what they originally were 
not intended to convey, thus practising eisegesis 
instead of exegesis; he brings citations together 
to corroborate each other’s statements which in- 
ternally do not and never had anything to do with 
each other; he violates the accepted canons of 
historiography by assigning a decisive voice to dis- 
creditable witnesses: in short, his use, or rather 
abuse, of perfectly legitimate historical sources 
is such that the result of his labors is a veritable 
caricature of the actual course of events. Indeed 
so transparent is the ‘method in his madness,” 
and his manner of reconstructing historv from a 
subjective stand-point, that a shrewd German crit- 
ic, after the appearance of the third volume of 
the work, predicted in detail what the specific 
charges against Protestantism and the modern 
world in the fourth would be. Being thoroughly 
at home in the sources of that period, he knew 
what data Janssen would use, and how he would 
use them. When the volume in question appear- 
ed, some months later, it turned out that the 
prophet had predicted aright. 

The spirit and method of Janssen’s volumes 
are representative in their character. Germany 
has always been the land in which Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, not as two dogmatic svs- 
tems, but: as the embodiments of the principles 
guiding and controlling the lives of individuals 
and of nations, have contended with each other 
for mastery upon better terms of equality and on 
their merits alone, without outward prop or sup- 
port, than in any other country. Just now, ow- 
ing to a great extent to the moral victory gained 
by the Catholics in the Avulturkamp/f, these are 
aggressive and anxious to enter the contest with 
Protestantism for the supremacy in the hearts 
and minds of the people. What the method of 
warfare is which this Catholicism, now no longer 
the mild type that prevailed in the early half of 
this century, but the type produced by the Sylla- 
bus, Vaticanism, and Ultramontanism, is best il- 
lustrated by the work of Janssen. ‘Just forty 
vears ago the now venerable Munich Old Catho- 
lic, Déllinger, undertook to discredit Protestant 
principles in the name of candid history; but he 
failed to find applause or supporters even in his 
own communion. Janssen’s attempt, undertaken 
with less learning and candor, is heralded as the 
beginning of a new era in historiography. The 
lesson of this contrast is instructive. 

It would, however, be unfair to claim that Jans- 
sen’s work and the applications made by his 
friends of his views to the problems of the life 
of our day have been without profit to scholar- 
ship or practical thought. They have succeeded 
in bringing out into bold relief the weaknesses 
of the aims and ideals underlying modern life, 
and in that way have at least negatively prepared 
the way to understand the real status of modern 
problems, and thus to find a way to solve them. 
But in so far as their schemes are positive in 
character, it is more than doubtful if they have 
much of virtue in them, and if they can make 
unvthing like a permanent impression on the 
onward course of events that in origin and char- 
acter are so thoroughly antagonistic to the new 
wisdom. 


THE RACQUET CLUB'S CHALLENGE CUP 
FOR AMATEUR BILLIARDS. 


Mr. Isaac TowNsenn, the President of the | 


New York Racquet Club, has had made by 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company a silver 
cup, for presentation to the winner in an amateur 
billiard contest between members. of the club. 
The cup was awarded on Monday, the 14th 
inst., and the prize is to be held by the winner 
in three successive contests, the intention being 
that the cup shall be to the amatéur billiard club 
what the America’s cup is to the yacht clubs of 
England and this country —a trophy forever 
awarded, and forever awarding. The design for 
the cup has been executed by Mr. Charles Os- 


borne, who is without question the most suc- 


cessful, as he is the most interesting, worker in 
thig difficult field that we have among us. He 
has\chosen for the base of his design the lines and 
inasses of the so-called Rococo style, a style that 
grew to perfection in the time of Louis XV., and 
is therefore often called by his name. It is a 
style that of late has regained something of its 
old ascendency in Europe, particularly in. Vienna 
and Munich, and in spite of criticism it deserves 
to be cultivated on account of the beauty of its 
lines; besides that, it is a most fortunate exam- 
ple of adaptation by one people of the decorative 
motives of another and very different race. The 
origin of the Rococo is distinctively Japanese ; 
it sprang into existence immediately on the in- 
troduction of Japanese objects into Holland, 
which found their way into France through that 
country, and soon “spread thence all over Eu- 
rope. It is no doubt the gracefulness of these 
lines, coupled with a certain unexpectedness in 


“narrow divisions. 
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their resultant curves and stops, that have drawn 
the mind of so acute an observer as Charles Os- 
borne to the style, as peculiarly appropriate to a 
trophy to be contended for in a game of billiards, 
where the beauty and sweep of the lines marked 
by the balls are what constitute the esthetic 
charm of the contest. It is in such a selection 
that the designer shows his fitness for his voea- 
tion; and although Mr. Osborne has made many 
successful. cups, there is a charm about the de- 
sign for the present one that distinguishes it 
above all the others. The cup stands thirty 
inches high with its pedestal of ebonized wood. 
It is of sterling silver, and in general form is a 
pitcher with a handle but without a cover. The 
adjustment of the handle to the body is managed 
with such felicity that it belongs as naturally to 
the cup as the stem of a gourd does to the gourd, 
and all the curves of the angles and of the panels 
seem to break out into free play in the wilder 
movements of the handle. The form of the 
pitcher is four-sided, with two broad and two 
On one of the broader sides 
is an admirably modelled figure of Fortune with 
delicate wings and a light scarf blown about her, 
standing balanced ona ball. This is, to our think- 
ing, a very pretty application of an old symbol, 
and the way in which it is carried out does the 
designer credit. On the other of the two broad- 
er sides a panel is described by certain flowing 
lines in which an inscription is to be engraved, 
and‘room is left for the winners’ names as they 
shall follow in the course of vears. Some por- 
tions of the work are chased and others mount- 
ed, and the execution of the whole does the 
highest honor to American artists and American 


artisans, 


GENERAL RUSSELL A. ALGER. 


AmonG the “ favorite sons” who have been pre- 
sented by Republican State Conventions as fit 
candidates for the Presidency in the coming can- 


-vass is ex-Governor RusseLy A. ALGER, of Michi- 


gan, who appears to enjoy exceptional popularity 
in his own State. He is a good specimen of the 
energetic and enterprising citizen of the West, of 
sturdv New England origin, who has made his 
way through poverty and hardship to success and 
prosperity. His ancestors for many generations 
were natives of New England, and his father was 
born. in Connecticut, his mother, whose name was 
Mou ton, being a native of Vermont. In 1835 


the family moved into the wilderness of northern 


Ohio, and settled in Lafayette Township, Medina 
County, where the elder ALcrer bought a tract of 
lumber land and cleared himself a farm. There 
the future General and Governor was born on 
the 27th of February, 1836. After several years 
of hard work the sturdy pioneer from Conneeti- 
cut lost his farm and improvements by the fore- 
closure of a mortgage, and soon after sickened and 
died, leaving his family in pinching poverty.. The 
mother and an elder sister died about the same 
time, and young ALGER was left, at the age of 
thirteen, without a dollar in the world, and with 
a. younger sister and brother as dependent as 
himself.. He recalls that during the illness of 
his parents he often worked for the neighbors 
for a few cupfuls of flour or a sixpence in money 
per day. Finding places for his brother and sis- 
ter, he went to work for his board and clothes 
and three months’ schooling per year, and after- 
ward for small monthly wages as a farm hand. 


‘He contrived to spend several terms at Richfield 


Academy, working for his board and washing 


while at school. Thus alternating hard labor 
during the farming season with school work in 
the winter, he was able in the winter of 1856-7 
to obtain a position as teacher of a district school, 
where he “ boarded around.” Out of his earnings 
during this period he was able to do something 
for his brother and sister, and prepare himself 
to enter a law office in Akron in the spring of 
1857. After studying there two vears he was 
admitted to the bar, and went to Cleveland to 
enter upon his profession ; but overwork and con- 
finement in-doors had impaired his health, and 
on the last day of 1860 he set out for Michigan, 
and with a little borrowed capital joined with a 
friend in the lumber business at Grand Rapids. 
By the failure of a Chicago firm to which their 
lumber was shipped the two friends lost all they 
had in the spring of 1861, young Acer having 
just married a Miss Annetre H. Henry. 

The breaking out of the civil war opened a new 
opportunity for the young man whose business 
prospects were so suddenly blighted, and in Au- 
gust, 1861, he enlisted in the Second Michigan 
Cavalry, and was soon after made Captain of Com- 
pany C. Another Captain in the same regiment 
was Puiip H. Sxxripan, and on the promotion of 
its Colonel, Gorpon GrRaNGER, ALGER was sent by 
the latter to Pittsburgh Landing to induce Gov. 
ernor Biair to appoint SHEriDaN, the acting Com- 
missary on General Hatieck’s staff, to the vacant 
Colonelev. This he successfully accomplished, 
May 25, 1862, riding sixty miles on his mission, 
and carrying SHeRIDAN’s appointment, written on 
a half-sheet of note-paper by Governor Biatr, to 
Ha.veck’s head-quarters the next morning. This 
was the beginning of SHeripan’s rapid advance 
in the army. AL@xr served under him at the 
battle of Booneville, Missouri, and was wounded 
und taken prisoner, escaping the same day. He 
became Lieutenant-Colonel of the Sixth Michigan 
Cavalry October, 1862, and Colonel of the Fifth, 
February, 1865. He continued in the military 
service throughout the war, serving successfully 
under SHERIDAN, CusTER, and again 
SHERIDAN, in the Army of the Potomac in 1864. 
He is said to have been in more than sixty bat- 
tles and minor engagements, always displaying 
undaunted gallantry. He was seriously wounded 
ut Boonesborough, Maryland, July 8, 1863, after 
passing safely through the battle of Gettysburg. 
In the winter following he was recommended to 
President LincoLn for certain special and confi- 
dential service, during which he visited nearly all 
the armies in the field. In 1864 he was made 
Brevet Brigadier-General of Volunteers for gal- 
lant and meritorious service at Treville Station, 
and June 11, 1865, Brevet Major-General, “ for 
gallant and meritorious service during the 
war.” 

On retiring from the army, General ALGER re- 
turned to Michigan, and engaged in the lumber 
business at Detroit. He was «a pioneer in the 
use of railroads for getting logs out of the for- 
ests, and rapily built up a very extensive business. 
With increase of wealth and business connec- 
tions, he gradually acquired an interest in vari- 
ous business enterprises, net only in Michigan, 
but in several other States and Territories. It is 
said of him that during his business career of 
more than twenty years, while having thousands 
of men in his emplov, he has. never had a strike 
or any kind of difficulty with his workmen, and 
has never sued or been sued in the course of 
his vast business operations. ‘Though an ar- 
dent Republican, he never took an active part 
in politics until 1884, and the Governorship of 
Michigan for a single term is the only civil of- 
fice he has held. In 1882 by a coalition with the 
greenbackers the Democrats elected a Govern- 
or of Michigan for the first time in thirty years. 
In 1884 Governor BrGot was renominated, 
with the same combination behind him, and 
General ALGER consented to take the Repub- 
lican nomination in the hope of redeeming 
the State. He threw himself into the can- 
vass with characteristic energy and skill in 
management, and was triumphantly elected, 
receiving the largest Republican vote ever 
cast in Michigan. His administration was 
characterized by business methods, strict in- 
tegrity, and faithful devotion to the interests 
of the State. He peremptorily declined a 
renomination, and on retiring from office 
submitted a parting message to the Legis- 
lature which has been praised as the ablest 
public document ever produced in the State 
of Michigan. 

Governor ALGER is described as a man of 
wide information, vigorous mind, positive and 
outspoken opinions, but affable and popular 
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with all with whom he comes in contact. He 
has had tive sous and four daugliters, of whom 
three sons and tliree daughters are living. His 
home life and family relations are said to be 
of the pleasantest kind in all respects, and he 
is foremost in the benevolent enterprises of 
Detroit and liberal in private charities. He is 
an active member of the Presbyterian Church, — 
aud looked up to with pride and admiration by — 
hia fellow-citizens. it is claimed for him that his 
relations have been friendly with the conspicuous 
leaders of his party, without regard to their differ- 
ences with each other, being intimate alike with 
General Grant, Mr. Buarne, and General LoGan, 
and that his candidacy would. excite no antago- 
nisms, while it would command general confi- 


‘dence on account of his high personal character, 


his brilliant military record, his large business ex- 
perience, and the statesman-like qualities display- 
ed during his single term as Governor of Michi- 
gan. The State Convention presented him with 
enthusiasm asa candidate for the Presidency, 
and the twenty-six delegates of his State are 
pledgéd to his hearty suppert in the National 
Convention at Chicago. 


DE BLOOD. 


Don’ vo’ say white face to me, gal, 
Yo’ wid vo’ kinky har! 
But jes git down in de bery dust, 
An’ fin’ vo’ likeness dar. 
Jim’s dark, I ‘lows, ’n’ Jack am white, 
*N’ a shady white at dat, 
But I rether yo'd marry dat nigger Jim, 
Ef he’s brack as yer daddv’s hat. - 


‘ 


Fo’ de blood in him is de r’yal blood, 
Come fust from a r’val king— 

Come fust frofi de hand ob de mighty Lord 
What done make ebryting. 


Don’ yo’ eber read yo’ Bible, gal ? 
De story ob Cain am a fact;: 

An’ de Lor’ A’mighty turn him white 
Becase ob his wicked act. _ 


For den de brack wor de r'yal blood, 
Rich wid de Maker's bref ; 

But dey’s bleached fer generations down, 
Till dey’s reached de color ob death. 


So don’ yo’ go fer to marry Jack— 
He'm mixed, ’n’ he ain’t no good; 
‘Tween bof de races he hev to stan’, 

Like a stick o’ m’hog’ny-wood : 


Too proud fer one, wid his monkey tricks, 
De oder’s too proud fer he ; 

But Jim he come ob de nateral stock, 
Jes a fus-class ebony-tree. 


Now, gal, ef vo’ graf’s a yaller rose 
On de stalk ob a lily bud, 
’Tain’t one ting nor t’other, but jes a mistake: 
Yo’ stick to de r’yal blood. 
Mary A. Denison. 
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THE OX TRAIN OF THE 
MOUNTAINS, 


ALTHOUGH there are many thousands of miles 
of railways distributed over the different States 
and Territories of the far West, it is well known 
that there still remain vast areas into which the 
civilizing sound of the steam-engine has not yet 
penetrated. Far away from the iron highways 
lie ambitious little “ cities,” mining camps, Indian 
agencies, and government military posts, which 
have all to be supplied in some way with the 
chief necessaries of ¢ivilized life. In the trans- 
portation of these supplies from stations more or 
less remote freighting outfits of the primitive but 
efficient kind shown in the picture are employed. 

hey are known as “bull trains” or “ desert 
schooners” in the frank vernacular of the West- 
ern man, and the navigator of one of these in- 
land craft is pithily described as a “ bull-punch- 
er’’—a somewhat invidious appellative, for it 
takes several sterling qualities, such as honesty, 


steadiness, pluck, muscle, and hardy endurance, = 


td:make a capital “bull-puncher.” There are 
two classes of these common carriers. One of 
these follows a regular route, on a time sehedule 
more or less conformed to, while the other is 
composed of men who, owning their own oxen 
and wagons, prefer to cruise. about promiscuous- 
ly for cargoes, like their much-abused prototypes 
of the sea. 

The number of oxen employed in a team de- i 
pends on the character of the country to be trav- “$ 
ersed and the nature’of the cargo. As a rule, = 
five yokes are found to be sufficient, but some- 
times the number runs as high as twelve. The 
waxons are immense arks, consisting of an oblong 
rectangular box, eight or nine feet high, over the 
top of which is arched a dome-like covering of 
heavy white canvas, which protects the load from 
dust and stress of weather. Fitted to the rear 
wheels of the Wagon is an enormous brake with 
a great iron lever, to which is fastened a strap 
by which it is worked. On heavy down grades 
the wheels are sometimes clogged, and at times 
an iron foot is dropped, which drags the soil like 
an anchor. (Generally there are two, but some- 
times three or four, wagons coupled together, the 
extra wains being called “trail wagons.” The 
advantage of this arrangement is that on a heavy 
up grade the “trails” can be detached, and afterward pulled up 
separately. 

These great trains journey slowly, and stop early in the day to 
let the cattle graze and water. The men, who form a class by 
themselves as distinct as the cow-boys, but very unlike them, gath- 
er around a blazing camp fire, and make themselves comfortable 
after their own fashion. To the stranger caught overnight in 
their vicinity they give of their best, but they are an unsophisti- 
eated race, and the uninitiated sojourner who should offer in ti e 
morning to requite them for their hospitality would probably be 
met with the gruff response, “ We ain’t runnin’ no boardin’- 
house, pard: do you sabby?” Except/in the delicate processes of 
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THE LATE SAMUEL D. WARREN, OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


trade, such as buying or’selling a horse or an ox, one must not 
look for anything small in this type of Westerner. 

Many of these teams are made up of mules instead of oxen, 
but as the latter are cheaper to buy, and quite as easily kept, 
they are given the preference. The driver in charge has gener- 
ally a cheap helper, who catches the oxen for him, cooks the 
meals, and attends to brakes on heavy down grades; but the mas- 
ter-driver always guides the team. He wields an enormous whip 
with wonderful skill, and from time to time addresses his oxen in 
terms of ear-splitting objurgation which would freeze the mar- 
row of a man reared on the barren platitudes of our Eastern 


speech. 


VOLUME XXXII., NO. 1640. 
SAMUEL D. WARREN, 


Mr. Samvet D. Warren, the paper manufac. 

turer, who died in Boston a few days ago, fur- 

_ nished in his business and social life one of the 

best examples that could be given of that much- 

abused term, a self-made man. At the age of 

fourteen he was compelled by the death of his 

father to leave his home at Grafton, Massachu- 

setts, and not only earn his own living, but assist 

in the support of the family. This was in 1832, 

when the opportunities offered to boys and young 

men entering business life were greater perhaps 

than at the present time. After seven years of 

service with the firm of Grant & DANIELL, paper 

dealers, of Boston, he was admitted as partner in 

the firm, and exhibited from the first that com- 

prehension of broad mercantile principles, sound- 

ness of judgment, and aggressiveness of action 

which were characteristic of his whole business 

career, and which were the secrets of his finan- 

cial success. In building up the trade of the pa- 

o per-mills at Pepperill, Massachusetts, and West- 
brook, Yarmouth, and Gardiner, in Maine, Mr. 
WarREN invariably sought out and introduced 
every improvement in manufacture which seemed 
calculated to lessen the cost or improve the qual- 
ity of his products. He was in this respect ex- 
ceptionally progressive, taking risks that few of 
his associates in business would care to encounter. 
Thus he was the first American paper-manufac- 
turer who comprehended sufficiently to give prac- 
tical purpose to the thought the advantage to be 
gained by importing rags from southern Europe 

and Egypt—a business which, since he began it, | 
has developed into very large proportions. In 
his dealings with the mercantile world Mr. War- 
REN won a high and well-deserved reputaticen, not 
only for inflexible honesty, but also for a kindly 
consideration of the welfare of others. Fully 
aware, apparently, of his ability to succeed in the 
competitive struggles of trade, he was not in the 
least jealous of the successes won by others, and 
was ever ready to extend a generous recognition 
to those who performed good work both in and 
out of his office. While the daily demands of 
business did not give him the time for thorough 
intellectual cultivation, he was, for a non-profes- 
sional man, exceptionally well informed on a wide 
range of subjects—a mental possession which, 
with his readiness of speech and keen humor, served to make 
him a remarkably agreeable companion. In the charitable and 
public-spirited work of Boston he took a prominent part, which 
makes his death an occasion for sorrow to a very large number of 
people, as he was a man sought for to act upon the boards of di- 
rectors of those benevolent institutions where the burden of con- 
tribution chiefly falls upon the directors. Mr. WARREN was mar- 
ried, at the age of thirty, to Miss Susan Ciarkk, daughter of Rev. 
Dorvus Criarkk, D.D.,.and had six children, five of whom, four 
sons and one daughter, are now living. Taking his career as that 
of a typical American merchant, it was one of which our people 

have every reason to be proud. 
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SOME FLOATING BIRDS OF TH® 


SEA. 


ALL along our rough Atlantic sea-coast, with 
its miles of rugged’ rocks and stretches of yellow 
sands, there are many wild sea-fow! which remain 
with us the entire year, or change with each 
changing season, going north to the arctic lati- 
tudes for the summer, or retiring to the inland 
moors during the cold months of winter. In the 
spring and autumn of the year they are moving 
about in scattered colonies from the coast of 
Florida to Maine, preparing to make their annual 
migration to some other regions, or busy in se- 
lecting some good feeding-ground or home for 
themselves and their young. The great bays 
along the coast, separated from the ocean only 
by narrow strips of beach, make the best feeding- 
grounds for these birds of the sea, and in all of 
them they congregate in colonies varying from 
a dozen or two to several thousands. The haunts 
of the wild-ducks are well known to all sports- 
men; but many of the other sea-fowl, which, 
owing to their peculiar habits, may be termed 
the floating population of the sea, are but little 
studied, and they occupy the same old’ haunts 
year after year without fear of molestation. 

On the broken mast of some ill-fated vessel a 
huge cormorant stands for hours, patiently wait- 
ing for its prey to appear close to the surface of 
the water. Of a sudden it dives into the liquid 
deep, pursuing its victim long distances under 
the water, and returning to the surface again 
only when completely exhausted, with its feathers 
so drenched that it is unable to flv. When it has 
reached some favorite standing-place, on an old 
buoy or point of rock, it spreads its huge wings 
wide apart, and remains for hours thas perched, 
until the sun has dried its feathers, looking for 
all the world like some sable giant of the air. 
The manwuvres of these birds when attacked by 
the sportsman are unique and puzzling to the 
amateur. The whole flock drops into the sea 
when the first bird is shot, and unless a boat is 
quickly rowed out to the place the flock will 
escape by swimming away beyond the reach of 
gunshot. 

The common gull has of late years been slaugh- 
tered in great numbers in the Great South Bay 
and Chesapeake, owing to the general demand 
for the dove-like plumage of the birds for milli- 
nery purposes. In former vears they congregated 
in these bays in such large numbers that schools 
of fish that wouid have otherwise entered the 
bays were driven out to sea again. In this re- 
spect the destruction of the gulls was not to be 
so sadly deplored, for they are not an édible bird, 
nor are their harsh cries at all musical. The 
kittiwake is probably fully as common a gull as 
the bird which passes under that name, and it is 
often killed for its flesh, which, though not very 
palatable, is considered in many places to be a 
good tonic. One supposed-to-be invalid came 
down on Long Island to find health and strength 
a number of vears ago, and hearing that the kit- 
tiwake was celebrated as a tonic, he bought six 
of them and ate them to sharpen his appetite for 
dinner. Afterward he complained that he was no 
more hungry than when he began. 

The spring of the year is the best time to see 
the sea-fowl in the bays, especially where the 
shore is low, and each sand-bar protrudes a foot 
or so above the surface of the water at low tide. 
Then it is that the birds sit all along the edge of 
the water, in rows of flocks, and patiently fish. 
It is a sight that the sojourners at the sea-shore 

during the summer-time enjoy, to watch the fowl 
‘ut work. The gulls no longer skim over the 
water with majestic flight, but they run about on 
the sand-bars, picking up the fishes that the re- 
treating tide has stranded, or dive from some 
headland into the shallow water. On a neighbor- 
ing mussel bank, just made bare by the water, 
a flock of oyster-catchers are turning over the 
shells, and silently eating their dinner. <A flock 
of bright-ringed plovers suddenly appear upon 
the scene, and run along the edge of the sand- 
bars so fast that their dainty little legs can scarcely 
be seen. On the ocean side of the beach a flock 
of surf snipe fly back and forth for a time, as if 
unable to select a feeding-ground. Then, having 
decided upon a place, they suddenly settle down, 
and scatter far and wide over the sands, venturing 
far out toward the incoming waves, and running 
rapidly up on the beach as the waves roll up. 
Then, as the waters retreat, they follow thein, 
picking up any small fish that may be caught in 
the eddying tide. 

A small troop of curlews are found here and 
there along the coast, and they usually take the 
first alarm when danger approaches. Thev sound 
the alarm at once, and instantly the plovers and 
dunlins will be seen hurrying closer together, 
ready to rise in a flock. The ovster-catchers 
cease their labors, aud raise their heads in listen- 
ing attitudes, 
the curlews is given, but should it be repeated, 
snipe, dunlins, plovers, and gulls, will suddenly 
rise on the wing, uttering plaintive cries, and 
gradually separating into different parties. 

Owing to the watchfulness of these birds the 
gunners have but a poor show of creeping up and 
getting many good shots at them, and so, after 
selecting a good ground, they set out their stools, 
and hide themselves in the neighboring grass or 
hills. This is about the only way that the snipe 
can be enticed within easy gun-range, although 
occasionally, by imitating their whistle, a flock 
ean be induced to fly over the head. But this 
requires experience and great carefulness. 
Spring is the season of the year when the 
snipe are most numerous, and that is just the 
time when the laws of New York forbid any 
ene to shoot them. The gunning in the bay 
during March, April, and May is thus below par, 
and few indulge in the sport, and yet it would be 
# regular gunner’s paradise if the prohibitory 
dawa of the State were only raised for a season. 

Grorcr Waxsu. 


All is still after the first alarm of | 
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THE ‘BOISTEROUS ATLANTIC 
Ie a terror to timid voyagers, scarcely less on account 
of the perils of the deep than the almost certainty of 
sea-nicknees. The beet curative of mal de mer is 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, which settles the stomach 
at once and prevents its disturbance. To all travellers 
and touriate, whether by sea or land, it presents a 
happy medium between the nauseous or ineffectual 
resources of the medicine chest, and the problematical 
benefit derivable from an unmedicated alcoholic stim- 
ulant, no matter how pure. The jarring of a railroad 
car often produces stomachic disorders akin to that 
caused by the rolling of a ship. For this the Bitters 
is a prompt and certain remedy. The use of brackish 
water, particularly on long voyages in the tropics, in- 
evitably breeds disorders of the stomach and bowels. 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters mixed with impure water 
nuilifies its impurities. Similarly it counteracts mala- 
rial and other prejudicial influences of climate or 
atmospiiere, as well as the effects of exposure and 
fatigue. Use it for kidney complaints, rheumatism, 
and debility.—[Adv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she them 
Adv. 


‘*BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tux Gueat Paw 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhwa,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises, 25c.—[ Adv.) 


ADVICE.TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the guma, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the hest remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


Premature Loss oF THE Hatk, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's } 


Tur superiority of Burnett's Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[ Ad.) 


Tuk most efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite 
is ANeosrugaA Bitrers.—[Adv. } 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
AN Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocca mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE SANTA FE SYSTEM COMING EAST. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8000 miles 
of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and Kansas 
City line. In construction it ranks as the “ best built 
railroad in the United States.” The heaviest steel has 

n used and curves avoided (a straight line having 
been selected). 

The passenger equipment is without controversy 
the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
baggage cur to the rear Pullman. These trains are 
lighted with electric lamps and heated with steam 
from the engine, thus giving the traveller the greatest 
degree of safety, coupled with the greatest comfort 
and elegance, of any railway train on earth. The 
ticket - thronghout the East are already supplied 
with tickets via this line. No extra charge fur passage 
On these trains. 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 
Tue CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or: 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day- In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


4 


F you wish to interest people who can appreciate 
I a good thing and afford to Sur it, advertise in 


THE RICHFIELD NEWS, THE SARATOGA NEWS, 
THE ST. AUGUSTINE NEWS. 


| 
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Mercantile trust 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
New York, | 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000, 


is a Legal Depository for Court. and Trust Funds and 
for General Deposits, upon which it pays 
LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
from the date of deposit until the date of withdrawal. 
The company also by law acts as Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Receiver, and ‘Trustee, as Fiscal and 
Tranefer Agent, and as Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 
Exceptional Rates and Facilities are offered to Re- 
ligious and Benevolent Institutions and to Executors 
or Trustees of Estates. 
TRUSTEES: 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President 
EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Brayton Ives 
Henry G. Marquand, W bitelaw Reid, 
Ruseell Sage, Fred. L. Ames, 
Henry M. Alexander, James Stokes, 
Sidney Dillon, James W. Alexander, 


Norvin Green, George L. Rives, 
John W. Hunter, A. L. Dennis, 
Henry Day, Marcellus Hartley, 
J. Hampden Robb, B. F. Randolph, 
Austin Corbin, John J. McCook, 


Elbert B. Monroe, 
Edward A. Quintard, 
Wm. H. Slocum, 
William L. Strong. 


Richard Irvin, Jr., 
Thomas T. Eckert, 
Edward F. Winslow, 
Thomas Maitland, 


HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


Constable 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


The balance of this sea- 
son’s importation will be 
offered at largely reduced 
prices. 


roadway AS 9th 


AMATEUR 


HOTOGRAPHY. 


The most fascinating 


AMUSEMENT 


for home or outdoor 

recreation. 
Anybody can do tt 
by simply {t 
rections as given in The 
=. Amateur Photographer, 
==" acomplete guide to pho- 
tography, which accom- 
nies each Camera, and 
s conceded t. be thesim- 
plest, most concise and 
practicalwork published 


Complete Outfits, $10.00 and upward. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


27 Aqueduct Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


=z 


LABRADOR. 


Send for Book of Information. 


THE JOHN C. JEWETT MF6. CO., Buffalo, Y. 


STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES 
asure Boats, Sailing Ca- 
noes rs, 
Rowlocks, Sails, etc. 
talogue. Over seventy-five 
' illustrations. Send 5 cfs. 
| Mention Harper's Weekly. 
J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, N. 


HAVANA) 32-inch Cadet, $10.00 1000. Box by mail, 
Agent's Sample free for Postage. 
CIGARS. ) J. M. Aguero, 246 6th Ave., New York. 


VOLUME XXXII, NO. 1640 


FINE LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Boox made to. order, 
If you want a Jovenal. made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 
If you want a Leperr made to order, 

If you want a Reoorp made to order, 

If you want a Curok Boox made to order, 
If you want a Saies Boox made to order, 
If you want Paper for CorgksPONDENUK, 
If you want Paper for Lerrer Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Note Hraps, 

If you want Paper for Biit Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Tyrx-Wirke use, 
If you want Writtne Paper for any purpose, 


Ask YouR STATIONER OR PRINTER 
For ** Lingn LepGer” Paper or 
“Linen Writing” Paper, 


made by 
CRANE BROsS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all Stationers. 
Used by all Booksinprns. 
Used by all LirnoGrarures. 
Used by all Printers. 
Sold by all Parrr Drawers. 


OUK TRADE-MARK. 
These ange have received the HIGHEST AWARD 


at four Wor.p’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Ja 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books. 


First Instalment of a New Novel 


WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 
Vol. LXXVIL, No. 457. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS OF 


JUNE NUMBER. 


Studies of the Great West. 
By Cuaetrs Dupiey Warner, Part IV. 
Chicago (Second Paper) ; 


London as a Literary Centre. 
Second Paper: The Novelists. By R. R. Bowxer. 
19 Portraits, including the frontispiece ‘Dinah — 
Maria Craik ;” 


Barbara Allen’s Cruelty. A Ballad. 
4 Illustrations by E. A. Anuery; 


Two Countries. A Story Complete. 
By Henry James. Illustrated by C. S. Reinuart; 


Impressions in Burnoose and Saddle. 
By Epwarp P. Sanevtnettt. Ilustrated by the Author; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 
By Wititam Brack. Part VI; 


urpliced Choirs in New York. 
By Hl. E. Tllustrated: 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By Dean Part I.; 


The Central State (Kansas). 
Its Physical Features and Resources. By Rowvert 
Hay, U.S.G.S. Illustrated ; 


Life with Yon Lambs. A Sonnet. 
By Worpswortu. Illustrated by A. Parsons; 


Sketches of Capri. 
By Mary E. Vanpyne. Lllustrated. 


Poems: 
BATYUSHKA. By Tuomas Battery Auprici; 
TWILIGHT. By Mrs. Comyns Carr; 
JUNE COMETH. By W. Corman, Jun. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Grorer Witiiam Curtis, 


The Mystic Number of the Social Elect.—Aristides 
Agaiust the Newspaper Press.—One of the Lost Arts. 


Editor’s Study. 


By Dean Howetrs. 


The Import of ‘‘ Heartsease and Rue.”—The Melting 


Mood as a Literary Force.—A ‘* New Growth of our 
New Soil.”—A Brilliant Book ; but—.—A “ Kind of 
Allegory."—A Modern Version of the Sentimental 
Journey. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuarites Dupiey Warner. 


Literary Notes. 
By Lavrexok Hutton. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Wear: 


Postage Free to ali Subscribers in the United States 
Canada, and Mezico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE............. $4 00 

4 00 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............ 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. | 
When no time 


is i subscripti will bevin 
CATALOGUE, comprising the ti- 
tles of between three and four thousand volumes, wil! 
be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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AT CENTRAL PARK. 


Poor ReLation FROM THE Country (dropping in on Mr. Crowley). ‘“Wa'al, I swan! So that’s 
my great grand-dad, is it? Umph! blamed pity I couldn’t hev onherited some o’ that thar fore- 


handedness.” 


THE BEST TEST OF SUCCESS 
IS SUCCESS. 


Tested and proved by over thirty 
years’ use in all parts of the world, 
Porous PrastErs have the 
endorsement of the highest medical 
and chemical authorities, and millions 
of grateful patients who have been 
cured of distressing ailments volun- 
tarily testify to their merits. 

Attcock’s Porous Piasters are 
purely vegetable. They are mild but 
etfective, sure and guick in their ac- 
tion, and absolutely harmless. 

Beware of imitations, and do not 
be deceived by misrepresentation. 

Ask for Atucock’s and let no ex- 
planation or solicitation induce you 
tu-accept a substitute. 


LEA &PERRINS. 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
EXTRACT 


a } 

TLEMAN at Mad- 
ras,to his brother FISH, 


at WORCESTER, 
May, 1851, 


Tell 
& PERRINS’ 


LEA 
highiy esteemed in G 

ts the most whole: 
some sauce that is 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. ¢ 


CATARRH 


Gold by dragsiets the mall. 
50c. E. T. Haseltine, Warren, Pa. 


to$8a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
ry Linex not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
SareTy Rein Co., Holly, Mich. 


HOT & COLD 


How Lo Gure 
SKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loas of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cu by the Cuticura Kemepixs, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Cortioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Coticura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Potrrr Drve anp 
Curmicas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


sw Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 
skin prevented by CutTiouga Soap. 


r Af Relief in one minute, for all paine and weak- 
n 


in Corioura ANTI-Patn Puaster, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


THE NEW MODEL, 


For 
Simpli- 


OUR 7 city and 
LATEST and BEST ana 
of work, it is 
unequalied, while 


large percentage any 
other Lawn Mower 

:» Made, Send for circu- 

and price-list. 

DBORN & 

COLDWELL 

MANUF’G CO., 


= NEwBsurGH, N. Y. 


The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22: full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for li- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘6 DOKER’S BITTERS,°? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
To be had in 


for their fineness as a cordial. 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and 78 J ohn St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


MCINME for Soldiers, Sailors. their wid- 
ows or parents. PENSIONS 


INCREASED. Discharges pro- 
cured. royce Latest law,pamphlet Free! 
PATRICK O’FARRELL, Attorney, Washington, D: C. 


IT PAYS to sell our Rabber Stam Free Catalogue to 
ageuts, Cuanviex & Fisuxr, Cleveland, O. 


FOR THE POTTER BRACE. 


SURE THAT YOU ASK 


BE 


FOR SALE by all GENTS’ FURNISHERS. 


SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH and COMFORT 
WITHOUT RUBBER. 


883 
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(H. Hewrrr’s Parent—America, 295,395; Britain, 429). 


The most important improvement in Steel Pens since first introduced. For writing in every position—never 


scratch nor apurt—hold more ink and last longer. 


fessional writing. 


Seven sorts, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or pro- 


Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cents, and choose a pen to suit your hand. 


The ‘Federation Holders” not only Prevent the Pen from Blotting, but give a Firm 
and Comfortable Grip. Price 5, 15, & 20 Cents. To be had of all Stationers. 


BEN PERLEY 


wields a pen sharp asa 
sip,”-Ohicago 


critics 
Dawes, “A running river of lively anecdote.”-N.Y. Tribune. Fztremely amusing,” - 
bayonet,”*- Herald 
Times. Apply for Big Terms to HUBBARD BROS. Philada., Boston, or Chicago. 


~y WONDERFULLY POPULAR. The Crowning Life Work of the late 
POORE Memorial Edition. 

LOW PRICE. JUST OUT. ; 
among te] Men Ladies of the nation’s capital. 


AGENTS 
Wanted. 


“Ci in ecery line.”-Hon. H. L. 
oledo Blade. “He 


Brim of humor". “Pull of racy 


A Concentrated Liquid Extract of 
MALT and HOPS. 


Recommended by Eminent Physicians. 


Aids Digestion, 
Cures Dyspepsia. 
Strengthens the System. 
Restores Sound, Refreshing 
Sleep 


Priceless to Nursing Mothers, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGCGISTS. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring. Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 


EXTRACT ot MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


r 4 ew Treat witb fallin. 
structions HOW ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 
Getamps, BK. LYNTON. 19Park Place. New York. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for vs 
than at anvthing else in the world. Either sex all aves. (ost- 
ly outfit Terms Address, & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


IMPORTERS OF 

Silks, Satins, Velvets, Dress Fabrics, Mourning 
Goods, Household: Dry Goods, Gloves, Hosiery, 
Silk and Merino Underwear, Laces, India Shaws, 
Costumes, Coats and Wraps, Upholstery, Cur- 
tains, Portiéres, and Artistic Furniture. 

Orders from all sections of the country receive 
special and proppt attention. 

We prepay express charges on purchases 


over $10.00. 


SF 
Miladelphia 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the j 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 
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ARE INSURED AGAINST BY 


TR 
: 
(| [NSURANCE 

4 COMPANY. 

ORIGINAL 


ACCIDENT COMPANY 
f OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD; 


ALSO, 


BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. - 
Lowest Rates Consistent with Security. 


are sufficient to 
ITS RESOURCES AT once 
the most enormous.mass of claims that 
even great railroad and steamboat acci- 
dents can bring upon it. PAYS ALL 
CLAIMS, without discount, immedi- 
ately on receipt of satisfacto roofs. 
MOST LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 

ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 

incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


provisions in all its policies. 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $14,500,000. THEY DON’T BITE THAT WAY. Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 


ASSETS, $9,584,000. B\ |; “Say, sonny, where’d you get those trout ?” | the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


SURPLUS, $1,909,000. | =“ Ketched ’em.” 
' “Yes, but where ?” 


-_ 


‘JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, See. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See. “In this yer brook.” EARL KWILSONS 
a c “ Well, I’ve been fishing here for two hours, and haven’t had a bite.” (o Al | LINIEN 
—————— ian “No, an’ "taint likely as yer will, coz the treout roun’ here don’t jump out er water wuth a (( T'. COLLARS & CUFFS 
cent. Likes as not ye might fetch ’em if ye turned roun’.” | ~ "| BEST IN THE WORLD 


Pears’ OS caps the Complecion 


Yondon 7 Years 


15 International Awards, J 


| Electric Motors, 


Sale Universal, 


| Citablished 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 
Tricycles, and Safeties 


SECURES: 


ICYCLES - an by supplied 
“OC, & | 
RICYCLES Electric Motor Co., Sk) OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
90 South Sth Ave., N. Y. ‘BOSTON. 


Oy 
| 
ANDEM —— 
| JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
GS @ Pope Mra.Co. STEEL DENS 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange, Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


NG 
SS 


70 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
ST. NEW YORK THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Houses 


291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS, | 
ings for athletic Conversation, music. Sven Barometers, Lanters, 
Tennis, Bleyele, "Base "Balt CO.Philadelphia Pa. 
ing, Cape, Shoes, Shirts, Belt, F. HISCOX, 868 
finest quali 


UNEQUALLED for C 


SAT 
ussiaUement 


THIS INK IS MANUFPD BY 


J. Bonnell & Co, (Limited), N.Y 


Free. A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
, 241 way, | 106 Madison 
New York. | Medison 


Newspa $44. Type- 

PRINT cctting easy, printed directions. 

0 Send 2 for of 

resses, 

CARDS tory, Kelaey & Co., eriden, Ct. 
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‘BEFORE THE SPEECH. 


Qy 
a, 
M 


MEDITATION 


SUSTAIN HIS VIEWS. 


“ That is @ bill-l-t-l," ETC. 
HE APPEALS TO THE GALLERIES TO 


HE EXHIBITS HIS GRASP OF THE SUBJECT— 


"x. 
+ 


£2255 


ere 


HE AWAITS THE CONGRATULATIONS OF HIS FRIENDS. 
MORNING REVERIE IN THE CAPITOL GROUNDS. 


What ia this?....Protectwn !” 


of the country.” 


MAJOR WILLIAM H. MARTIN, OF TEXAS, BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER HIS MAIDEN SPEECH OF MAY 8ra.—Drawn sy Pave Rénovarp.—[SkE Pace 388. ] 


HE IMPRESSIVELY REMARKS: “Jf they vote 
against the bill, they vote for the destruction 


HE INQUIRES 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARP] 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND 
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MEANS.—Drawn sy Paut Rénovarp.—[Sze Pace 388.] 
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